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Before You Invest, Investigate! 


American Afgriculturist Radio Talk on ‘‘How Scoundrels Get Rich” 


AVE you $100 or $500 on which 

you would like to realize handsome 

returns? If so, you are one of 

millions of people whose savings 
even on a $10 down and $10 a month plan, 
are snared by men who spend their lives ce- 
vising law-proof traps for uninformed in- 
vestors. The American Agriculturist be- 
lieves it desirable that you should know about 
some of these schemes and through the 
courtesy of WEAF this practical message de- 
signed to help you guard against the wily 
promotor or fly-by-night vendor of securities 
is given gladly. 

Whether or not this knowledge will pro- 
tect you is for you alone to decide. How- 
ever, authorities have estimated that invest- 
ing is more or less of a closed book to most 
people. Mr. David F. Houston, 


By H. J. KENNER 


monthly, after agreeing to pay the firm 30 
per cent of the profits. They assign to the 
firm full right to trade withthe clients’ money 
as it sees fit on the stock market. These pool 
operators always claim to have inside knowl- 
edge with which to “work’’ the stock market 
and to have close connections with the so- 
called Wizards of Wall Street. But as a 
matter of fact, dividends to clients are al- 
ways paid out of the golden flow of money 
into the office and when fresh clients fail to 
appear the blind pool proprietors disappear. 

Nearly every new method of serving in- 
vestors is imitated by unscrupulous men and 
firms to get-rich-quick at the expense of un- 
informed investors. One such scheme used 


urges the stockholder to turn in his shares 
for “something much better” with a bigger 
chance to win. When the frightened stock. 
holder does this, he gets stock of much more 
doubtful value for which he sometimes has 
to pay 25 per cent additional. And then the 
“alleged special trustee” unloads the stock 
he received at whatever it will bring in the 
open market, usually he pockets the proceeds, 
A scheme called “insured investing” jg 
now in vogue. This plan calls for setting 
aside a third of the stockholder’s money with 
a trust company as a fund which accumulates 
and returns the amount originally invested 
at the end of seventeen or twenty years, if 
the promotion goes wrong. This creates a 
sense of false security in the mind of the 
prospect who is not at all insured against 
loss by this system, but in effect 





Former Secretary of the United 
States Treasuury and now Presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Se- 
curities Company, said recently 
that possibly not one person in a 
hundred is well informed con- 
cerning principles of safe invest- 
ment. 

Some of these principles can be 
stated here—the primary one is 
“Before you Invest, Investigate.” 
But at this particular moment it 
may be interesting to show the 
other side of the picture by men- 
tioning a few of the 57 varieties 
of methods by which tricksters 
get the savings of trusting in- 
vestors. 

Of course, the underlying lure 
—with emphasis on “lying”— 
used in the glowing literature 
and sales talks of irresponsible 
sellers of securities is the hope of 


work out. 


‘*Stop, Look and Listen!”’ 


E never get over the feeling of amazement about the thousands 
of farmers, and other people, too, for that matter, who are 
taken in by the glib statements of scoundrels who make glittering 
promises about their get-rich-quick schemes. 
hard times on the farm we doubt if there is a single farm community 
where there is not at least one, and more often several, who have in- 
vested some of their small savings on promises of schemes that never 
People do not tell of these investments to their neighbors, 
but we are constantly saddened by the large number of letters which 
we receive about them. Because of this, we are doing all we can to 
get people to “stop, look and listen” before they take steps that 
usually mean the loss of hard-earned savings. 
On this page is the speech of Mr. H. J. Kenney, Managing Secretary 
of the Better Business Bureau, which is an organization of business 
men to prevent people from losing their savings in unsafe schemes. 
This speech was broadcast on American Agriculturist radio program 
from the WEAF station at 6:30 P. M. Wednesday evening, May 16. 
A careful reading of it may save you a good deal of sorrow.— The 
Editors. 


In spite of the very 


sets aside a portion of his own 
money to be returned with in- 
terest after twenty years. The 
rest of his so-called investment 
is divided between the promoter 
. and the infant company’s treas- 
ury. 

Such practices as these by 
pirates of promotion and free- 
booters of finance, besides ex- 
ploiting unsuspecting people, cast 
a slur on legitimate investment, 
brokerage and banking business 
everywhere. Fair-dealing finan- 
ciers outnumber vastly _illegiti- 
mate sellers of securities, but it 
is the latter who are active in 
schemes to separate savings pain- 
lessly from the man or woman on 
the farm, in the office, store or 
factory. 

Realizing the great harm done 
due to losses brought about by 
these nefarious operations, the 





large profits. One professional 
promoter admitted recently that 
the only way he could sell stock was to work 
on the principle that “hope springs eternal 
in the human breast.” A real estate de- 
veloper who has been selling boggy farm 
land at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, to wage- 
earners in New York at city lot prices, said 
that no one could ever sell anything in the 
slow-going, educational way and that he told 
his salesmen to “point” out the future, fea- 
ture the prospective profits and close quick. 
Henry Ford’s name and picture were used 
in this selling campaign, because of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer’s offer to take over 
from the United States Government the ni- 
trate plant and power dam on the Tennessee 
River which was projected during the war. 

In literature which may have reached you 
by: mail you have perhaps noticed that vari- 
ous promoters of new and as yet unsuccess- 
ful companies feature the great proportions 
to which $100 or $500 invested in other com- 
panies has grown. These comparative fig- 
ures, of course, refer to long-established, suc- 
cessful concerns which developed from small 
beginnings by careful management over a 
long period of years. The figures cited have 
no bearing whatever on the prospect of the 
stocks offered you. They are featured to 
arouse your hopes, stir your imagination and 
to divert your attention from the truth about 
the company whose stock you are importuned 
to buy. 

The “Blind Pool” 


From time to time, “blind pools” which 
take the gullible investor’s money, have 
flourished in several cities. This swindle is 
very much akin to the notorious Ponzi affair. 
A “blind pool” is also known as a “partici- 
pating syndicate” or “discretionary pool.” 
Clients are assured of from 20 per cent t6 
120 per cent in yearly dividends, payable 


“subscription rights” to fool the unwary. A 
circular letter was sent to stockholders in 
well-known successful companies with a 
beautifully colored certificate attached pur- 
porting to give the recipient the “right” to 
buy stock in the new concern which, by the 
way, used a corporate name looking like and 
sounding like that of a large and established 
corporation inthesame field. This created con- 
fusion in the mind of the reader: and by the 
ruse, payments were received from hundreds 
of investors who thought the “right” valu- 
able, which in fact, were worthless. 


How “Reloading”? Works 


By another method termed “reloading,” 
money is taken from stockholders in com- 
panies which have not paid dividends and 
which, though the stockholder does not know 
it, are badly in need of funds. This method 
is sometimes legitimate, but swindling or- 
ganizations have made a specialty of selling 
new allotments to old stockholders by elabo- 
rately building up the impression that the 
company is approaching prosperity, that a 
“melon” is about to be cut, and that as a 
special favor to those who had faith in the 
company by investing as an early investor 
in its shares, they are permitted to share in 
the large profits to come. In some of these 
instances shares were “reloaded” on victims 
at five or ten times the price the swindlers 
paid for the stock and at prices often twenty- 
five to fifty times actual worth. 

In the oil and mining promotions, one of 
the favorite devices of the dupester is the 
“special trustee’’ scheme. The faker sends 
a letter to stockholders of a legitimate com- 
pany on what appears to be thecompany’s let- 
terhead and signs it, “Special Trustee For 
Stockholders.” The letter intimates that the 
company is about to go on the rocks and 


business men of New York have 
determined to set their hands _ strongly 
against practices which create false impres- 
sions about financial New York and which 
betray the confidence which investors have 
a right to place in New York business. To 
carry on a permanent and militant campaign 
against swindlers and serve as a Clearing 
House for information helpful to investors, 
New York business men have organized the 
Better Business Bureau. The Bureau’s func- 


‘tions are: 


_ 1. Developing facts about doubtful securities and 
vendors in order to correct abuses and to provide | 


facts for investors before they invest. 
2. a unfair competition in the Investment 
ield. 


3. Building confidence in legitimate business by pro- 
tective action in the public interest, and by help- 
ing to spread a better understanding of the 
principles of sound investment. 


4. Aiding the authorities in the enforcement of fraud 
laws designed to curb stock-swindling. 


An Association of Service 


In its service to the public the Bureau c0- 
operates with organizations of similar name 
in 38 other principal cities and with the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. It is ready 
to cooperate with township and county farm 
organizations and with agricultural associa- 
tions in New York and other Eastern States. 

The Bureau has nothing whatever to sell. 
Its action is always disinterested and 1s 
taken in the public interest. It is supported 
by voluntary subscriptions made by financié 
and commercial firms of New York and 18 
aided by the press in its distribution of pro 
tective facts of interest to the public. j 

By writing to the American Agriculturist 
or by consulting your banker or writing di- 
rect to the Better Business Bureau, 2 

(Continued on page 440) 
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How Shall We Control TB? 


New York State Farm Bureau Committee Arrives at Some Conclusions 


HE following questions were put by 

the New York State Farm Bureau 

Federation Committees on Tubercu- 

losis Eradication to a representative 
gathering of County Tuberculosis Com- 
mittees at a conference held in Ithaca, on 
on May 1: 


. Should Bovine tuberculosis in New York State 
be eradicated? Why? 
. Should the State continue to subsidize eradica- 
tion? 
A. By Indemnities? 
B. By free testing, by state veterinarian, or 
county veterinarians? 
. Are indemnities too high? 


~ 


>) 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


School of Agriculture and is in a position to 
rapidly establish contact with the Holstein 
breeders of the State. : 

M. E. Buckley of the Lincoln School of 
Agriculture ins Westchester County, N. Y. 
has probably had more experience in hand- 
ling reacting cattle and developing healthy 
herds from them than any other man in the 
United States. Mr. Buckley knows cows and 
is a student of tuberculosis. 

Jay Coryell, State Director of Farm 


their observations and their plans for the 
State. 

The third meeting of the Committee was 
held in Ithaca, on May 1, the one with which 
this article deals, and is the one which Com- 
mittee members feel has meant the most to 
them. The meeting was held in Ithaca be- 
cause accessible to that city are a number of 
counties in which tuberculosis eradication is 
being pushed in an organized manner. It 
was thought it would be possible to get rep- 
resentatives from these counties into Ithaca 
for a meeting. This proved to be the case. 
There were present repre- 
sentatives from Onon- 
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. Are appraisals too liberal? 

.Is the follow-up on tested 
herds thorough enough? 

6. Is the State ready for a 
universal plan of area test- 
ing in contrast to testing 
selected herds? Or should 
this be optional? 

. What is the best plan of 
county cooperation? 

A. The Madison County 
plan? 

B. The Tompkins County 
plan? 

C. The 
plan? 

. How may this Committee 
best serve the cattle inter- 
ests of New York State? 


or 


Cortland County 


Qe 


The answers, along with 
the advice given by State 
and Federal officials in 
charge of bovine tuber- 
culosis eradication, will 
help the Committee to ar- 
rive at its final conclusions 
which it expects to submit 
to the State Farm Bureau 
Federation sometime in 
the near future. 

For the benefit of those 
who have not followed the work of this Com- 
mittee, I might say it was appointed by 
President Enos Lee of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation following the an- 
nual meeting of that organization in Syra- 
cuse, when a number of resolutions were in- 
troduced asking the Federation to go on 
record in favor of appropriations for tuber- 
culosis eradication work. 

The Committee is composed of men who 
should be competent to pass judgment on the 
Problems concerning bovine tuberculosis 
eradication in a comprehensive and fair 
manner. 


What a 


Personnel of the Committee 


L. A. Toan of Perry, N. Y. represents 
the New York State Guernsey Club. Mr. 
Toan is president of the club and is him- 
Self oner of a fine herd of accredited 
Guernseys. E. R. Zimmer represented the 
New York State Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion. His death has been a great loss to the 
Committee. His place will now be filled by 


M. C. Bond, his successor as Secretary of 
the Association. Mr. Bond has had consider- 
able practical experience with the control of 
tuberculosis eradication at the Morrisville 


—_— 





Satisfaction It Is to Know They Are All Free of Tuberculosis 


Bureaus, as Secretary of the Committee, has 
intimate contact with the various county 
farm bureau associations and the county 
agents who are interested in the work. The 
writer, as Chairman, will hope to contribute 
something from his practical experience and 
from his observations of the work generally 
throughout the State. 


What the Committee Has Done 


At its first meeting the Committee did 
something, which few men who talk about 
bovine tuberculosis, have done. For nearly 
a solid day it waded through the various offi- 
cial documents, acts of Legislature and Con- 
gress, and rules and regulations covering 
the work. 

At its next meeting it had present and 
spent the day in conference with Dr. Kier- 
nan, Federal Veterinarian in charge of tuber- 
culosis eraglication throughout the United 
States, Dr. Leonard, the Federal Agent 
assigned to New York State, Commissioner 
Pyrke, of the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, and Director Mc- 
Laury of the Bureau of Animal Industry. At 
this conference the Committee sought to 
draw out from the State and Federal officials 


daga, Cortland, Tompkins, 
Steuben, Chenango, 
Broome, Tioga and Mad- 
ison counties. In all 
about thirty-five men met 
with the Committee. 

The questions set forth 
in the beginning of this 
article were decided upon 
by the Committee in 
advance of the meeting 
and were presented to the 
conference in order that 
something definite might 
be arrived at and particu- 
larly in order that the 
Committee might get light 
on the questions which its 
investigations had _ con- 
vinced the members were 
fundamental. 

On the question of 
eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis, the first one 
put to the conference, 
there was no disagree- 
ment. If the men present 
with the Committee fairly 
represent the progressive cattle owners of 
the State, there is no question about how 
they feel concerning the disease. 

The reasons given were; first, the protec- 
tion of the public health, particularly that of 
rural people, those living on the farms and 
in small villages who are not protected by 
pasteurization ; and second, the preservation 
of the cattle industry, both as an agricultural 
asset of fundamental importance and as a 
safeguard for the future milk supply. 

As might have been expected, those pres- 
ent, being breeders or the representatives of 
breeders, were unanimously in favor of the 
continuation of indemnities. It was the 
unanimous opinion that if tuberculosis 
eradication is to succeed, the State must bear 
part of the loss as its contribution to he 
safeguarding of public health. 





Indemnity Limits Not Too High 


In the discussion of the question of the 
size of indemnities it seemed to be the 
unanimous opinion of those present that the 
indemnity limits as now set by law are not 
too high and that under them it is the owner 
of really high grade cattle who suffers, it not 

(Continued on page 439) 
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Support the Mullan-Gage Law 


O citizen of New York State or member 

of its Legislature can take any pride in 
the accomplishments, or lack of them, in the 
session just passed. It would have been 
much better and cheaper had it never met. 
Not in years has there been more political 
horse-play and less real achievement. Then 
to cap the climax, and to add insult to injury 
to the law-abiding citizens of the State, the 
Legislature at the last moment passed the 
bill repealing the Mullan-Gage Law. The 
responsibility is now on Governor Smith of 
determining whether or not New York State 
believes in cooperating with the national gov- 
ernment in enforcing prohibition which is 
the law of the land. 

Nearly all of the States have passed legis- 
lation supporting the Volstead Act, prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors and providing cooperation between 
the State law enforcing machinery and the 
Federal authorities. The Mullan-Gage Law 
provided for such cooperation in New York 
State. About the only argument against the 
Mullan-Gage Law is the claim that its at- 
tempted enforcement by State and city offi- 
cials and police led to much bribery and graft 
between the bootleggers and the law enforce- 
ment officers. Such an argument is absurd 
on its face because it is a confession that all 
State and city enforcement officers are dis- 
honest and can be bribed. 

The Eighteenth Amendment is a Federal 
law and a part of the United States Consti- 
tution, which Governor Smith and other 
public officials agreed to support when they 
took their oath of office. If the Governor 
does not veto this repeal bill, hundreds of 
bootleggers already indicted under the State 
law will be released. New York will by this 
repeal give open support and comfort to the 
criminal bootleggers, and we will have one 
of the worst situations from a law enforcing 
standpoint that has ever existed in America. 
In the words of the Utica “Observer,’’ pub- 
lished at Utica, New. York: “It throws the 
State open to a revel in lawlessness that has 
never been before approached. It will fill 


American 


the State with criminals who will flock here 
to open illicit traffic and make possible the 
opening of dives upon every corner.” 

The New York “World,” which openly 
fought the Eighteenth Amendment both be- 
fore and after it was passed, makes the fol- 
lowing remark since the passage of the bill 
repealing the Mullan-Gage Law: “Congress 
imposed the Volstead Law upon the people 
of New York. Now let Congress provide for 
the enforcement of the Volstead Law.” If 
South Carolina ever made any stronger 
statement than this for State rights and nul- 
lification before the Civil War, we never 
read it. 

The Governor is to hold a hearing on the 
bill repealing the Mullan-Gage Law some- 
time during the week beginning May 20. If 
you agree with us that the repeal of this Law 
would be a sad disgrace to the people of 
New York State, we suggest that you write, 
or better still, telegraph the Governor im- 
mediately asking him. to veto the repeal. 


Home, Sweet Home 


6 OME, SWEET HOME” celebrates its 

one hundredth anniversary this month. 
It was written by John Howard Payne, on 
the eighth of May, 1823. A New York news- 
paper in commenting on the song’s anni- 
versary said that no doubt a city audience 
hearing it in a theatre now for the first time 
would call it very mediocre. Maybe so, but 
if “Home, Sweet Home” is not a great ballad, 
then our sense of all that is beautiful in 
music and fine in sentiment is mediocre, too. 
This song, standing as a symbol of the home 
associations which are the best in all human 
relationships, has lived one hundred years 
in the hearts of hundreds of millions and it 
will continue to live when the high-toned 
operas or the wild jazzes which seem to 
please people so much now are long gone and 
forgotten. 

“Home, Sweet Home” is particularly an 
American song because the American has 
been a pioneer and a wanderer; few of them 
have stayed in one spot for more than one 
generation, and this song more than any 
other has expressed the wanderer’s bitter 
feelings of lonesomeness and homesickness. 
“Home, Sweet Home” has been sung by 
thousands of farm women, soul-starved for 
music and for associations with friends and 
relatives, of which the isolated business of 
farming had deprived them. “Home, Sweet 
Home” is the song of the farm boy hired out 
to a Yankee farmer, or lured by adventure to 
the great city only to find after all that “be 
it ever so humble there is no place like 
home.” “Home, Sweet Home” is the song of 
the pioneer in his covered wagon with all of 
his friends and old associations left behind, 
and an unknown land and future ahead, and 
“Home, Sweet Home” is the song also of the 
boy soldier, separated from his family for 
the first time and almost dying with the 
nostalgia of homesickness. 

There is a story of two great armies dur- 
ing the Civil War lying one summer evening 
on opposite sides of a Virginia river. As we 
remember the story, the fighting had ceased 
for the day and the men were resting. After 
a while, a Southern band began to play 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” and as the band 
played, a few of the Confederate boys began 
to sing. Then regiment after regiment took 
up the song until the whole army had joined 
in. 

Not to be outdone, a Union band began to 
play “Marching Through Georgia,’’ and the 
soldiers joined in until the whole Union army 
was singing. When the Confedérates had 
finished their song, they immediately started 
another one, “Dixie,” and they were an- 
swered on the other side by “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” Then the Southerners took up 
one by one some of the beautiful old planta- 
tion ballads, and each time they were an- 
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swered by the Union boys by the love ang 
folk songs of the North. 

Finally, after a lull, from the Southern ep. 
campment softly across the waters of the 
river came the beautiful and sad old strains 
of “Home, Sweet Home.” Then the Union 
band began to play it, too, and as the bands 
played in unison, the boys from both North 
and South sang the greatest of all home 
songs together. As the great volume of 
song arose from the hearts of a hundred 
thousand men, they became again little boys, 
forgetting that they were bitter enemies and 
remembering only those loved folks waiting 
far away in Southern and Northern homes, 
They were little boys, called by the haunting 
melody to pleasant scenes of childhood days 
forever gone, to memories of mother, father, 
brothers and sisters now separated by death, 
time or distance ; to memories of the pleasant 
home meal times, the long evenings together 
around the reading table and the warm wood 
fire—into which the horrors of war and the 
tragedy of separation had not yet come. 

Just put the record on your phonograph, 
or get somebody to play the melody over 
softly for you on the piano, then close your 
eyes and picture the scenes that the words 
and music of “Home, Sweet Home”’ recall, 
and you will then know why it has lived a 
hundred years and will continue to live while 
folks hold the associations and memories of 
home as life’s best treasures. 


Pasture Crops 


O farmer would think of harvesting a 

crop of corn or oats until it is ripe. Good 
pasture is one of the most valuable crops, 
yet a majority of dairymen pay little atten- 
tion to its improvement, and begin to harvest 
it too early by turning the cattle on it in the 
spring before the grasses have had a proper 
start. It is always a temptation to get the 
cattle out of the barn in the spring, partic- 
ularly when the costs of feed are high, and 
returns for milk comparatively low. But it 
is a costly practice to yield to that tempta- 
tion. 

When they are turned out, the flow of milk 
too close cropping by feeding some hay at the 
can be kept up and the pasture saved from 
same time. The New Jersey State College 
of Agriculture says: “The food material in 
growing grass is manufactured by the green 
leaves and if the pasture is kept closely 
cropped, the leaf surface is decreased to such 
an extent that many of the roots die or are 
weakened through lack of nourishment. If 
the pastures are expected to grow and thrive, 
we must allow them to get a good start in 
the spring which will enable them to develop 
sufficient roots to carry them through the 
dry summer.” Later in the summer when 
the pasture is most needed to keep up the 
flow of milk those that have been pastured 
too early are the first to turn brown and to 
become comparatively useless. 

This year the cold season has greatly 
retarded the pastures in all Eastern States. 
In most sections they are at least two weeks 
late, and special care will have to be given by 
dairymen not to turn the cattle on them too 
early. 


Quotations Worth While 


Make one person happy each day and in 
forty years you have made 14,600 human 
beings happy for a little time at least.— 

1 ok 1 

Honor is like an island, rugged and with- 
out a landing place; we can nevermore re- 
enter, when we are once outside of it. 

* + * 

There is no place more delightful than 

one’s own fireside.—CICERO. 
* * oa 

Mutual brotherhood means mutual service. 

—LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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earth with blood, 


HEN a deed is done for Freedom, through the 
broad earth’s aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from 
east to west, 
And ro “ae where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him 
clim 
To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 
Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of Time. 


oe the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous 

throe, 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the 
Future’s heart. 


So the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 
Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels his sympathies with God 
In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be drunk up by the sod, 
Till a corpse crawls round un- 


The Present Crisis 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 






Famished in his self-made desert, blinded by our purer day, 
Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his miserable prey ;— 
Shall we guide his gory fingers where our helpless children 


play? 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched 
crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be 
just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, whilethe coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that 
stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone, 
Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith devine, 
By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme 
design. 
By the light of burning heretics 





buried, delving in the nobler 
clod. 


For mankind are one in spirit, 
and an_ instinct bears 
along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, 
the swift flash of right or 


Whether conscious or uncon- 
scious, yet Humanity’s vast 
frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fi- 
bres feels the gush of joy or 
shame ;— 

In the gain or loss of one race all 
the rest have equal claim. 


to decide 





Read It Out Loud! 


E print the gr.at poem by James Russell Lowell at 

this time because the world to-day stands at the most 
momentous cross-roads of its history. Although written 
December 18, 1844, before the Civil War crisis, this poem 
applies with even stronger force to the world’s present 
wrong ; crisis. Never before have men been called upon to make 
decisions of such far-reaching importance to future civili- 
zation as now. The time is here when 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment 


In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good 
or evil side.”"—The Editors. 


Christ’s bleeding feet I 
track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever 
with the cross that turns 
not back, 

And these mounts of anguish 
number how each generation 
learned 

One new word of that grand 
Credo which in _ prophet- 
hearts hath burned 

Since the first man stood God- 
conquered with his face to 
heaven upturned. 


For humanity sweeps onward: 
where to-day the martyr 








Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right, 

And ted choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that 
light. 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against 
our land? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth aloneis strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all wrong. 


Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through Oblivion’s 
sea; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low foreboding cry 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet 
earth’s chaff must fly; 

Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment hath 
passed by. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the 
Word; 


Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— . 


Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great, 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave within,— 

“They enslave their children’s children who make compromise 
with sin.” 


- Slavery, the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of the giant brood, 


Sons of brutish Foree and Darkness, who have drenched the 


stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 
Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots 
burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 
To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden 
urn. 


’Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our father’s graves, 

Worshippers of light ancestral make the present light a crime ;— 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men be- 
hind their time? 

Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, that make Plymouth 
Rock sublime? 


They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Past’s; 

But we make their truth our falsehood thinking that hath 
made us free, 

Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 

The 7 og grasp of that great Impulse which drove them across 
the sea. 


They have rights who dare maintain them; we are traitors to 
our sires, 

Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s new-lit altar-fires; 

Shall wp make their creed our jailer? Shall we, in our haste 
to slay, 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps away 

To light up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of to-day? 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pil- 


grims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, . 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 
key. 
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E. W. ROSS Easilage Cutter and Silo CO. 
Desk 120 Springfield, Ohio 
Please send full details regarding Ross Silos at once. 





{ Mail Coupon or 
Card for Money- 
Saving FACTS! 


HERE is a high-grade, medium- 

priced silo which can easily be 
erected, by one man, in spare time. 
lt is acid-proof, rust-proof, 
fire-proof. It is air- tight and practically 
freeze-proof. And it is the silo for 
lifetime service! 


The ROSS 
IN-DE-STR-UCT-O 
Galvanized Ss | LO 


Metal 


Ross quality has meant dependable 
quality—lor more than 70 years. Ross 
Silos—and RossEnsilage Cutters— are giv- 
ing 100% satisfaction in every corn-grow- 

fpececten of the United 
States. Withthe"'In-de- 
str-uct-o Silo, made 
of Special * *In-de-str- 
uct-o” Metal, heavily 
galvanized, you can 
positively depend upon 
perfect silage al- 
ware bright, sweet, 
clean, ai % 
Food Value. Theve's - 
no spoilage with a Ross 
—and no necessity for 
repairs of any kind. 
Get the complete 
story of this tried 
and tested silo. 
Send letter, post 
card ofr coupon— 
yn 


ry and Dealers: 

rite for proposition. 

E. W. ROSS Ensiiage 
Cutter and Silo CO. 


Successors 


The E. W. Ree Co. 


Desk 120 
Springfield, Ohio 





Proof Against 
Weather, 
Fire, Water, 
Lightning 


We can furnish for immediate de 


livery any style of the Pen co roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvan ized 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tilt 
etc., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding 
There is a special Penco metal ceil 
ing for every purpose 
Send fo ttalogue f 
Corner Bead, Culver 
Arches Gutters Leaders 
Ventilators, Skyligh 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., — CITY, N. J. 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA. PA 


Write your rest 
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New York Farm News 


Farm Leaders Perfect Dairy Show Plans 


da E World’s Dairy Congress was 
given a decided push towards success 


by the big meeting of practically all 


farm leaders at Syracuse, on the eve- 
ning of May 14. Members of both the 
New York State Conference Board of 


Farm Organizations and the Coopera- 
tive Council were present together with 
many other farm leaders, in addition 
to a large number of business men 
from Syracuse and elsewhere, who are 
cooperating to make the Dairy Show 
a ACce> 

The leading address 
was made by Dr. E. V. McCollum, of 
Johns Hopkins University, celebrated 
the world over as the advocate of a 
consumption of milk. Another 
speaker was Senator Royal S. 
formerly Commissioner of 
Health, of New York City. Other 
speakers who made short addresses in- 
cluded the leaders of nearly every 
State-wide farm organization. A tem- 


of the evening 


large 
le ading 
Copeland, 


porary dairy show organization was 
perfected. Publicity and other plans 
were made to make the dairy show, to 


be held at 
notable event 
In the 


Syracuse in October, a 
in dairy history. 
afternoon a joint meeting of 
the New York Conference Board of 
Farm Organizations was held with the 
New York State Cooperative Council 
organization. The recent repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage Law was given consider- 
able discussion as were several other 
measures that were recently passed by 
the Legislature 

The chief feature of this meeting 
was an address by Senator Royal S. 
Copeland explaining both sides of the 
coal mining situation. He outlined 
both the arguments of the operators 
and those of the labor union, and gave 
the farm leaders present a very clear 
understanding of the complicated and 
much misunderstood coal strike which 
led to so much trouble and suffering 
during the past winter. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK NOTES 


The cold dry weather of the latter 
part of April has held back cultivation 
considerably. Right now a good warm 
rain followed by a period of sunshiny 
weather would be mighty helpful. 

The maple sugar season which has 
just closed, was one of the poorest in 
several years. Only about 50 per cent 
of a normal crop was harvested, with 


syrup selling at $1.50 to $1.75 per 
gallon 
There is a marked shortage of farm 


labor this spring, although $55 to $60 


a month with board is being freely 
offered. Sufficient help does not seem 
to be available even at that figure. In 


many acreage will necessarily 
have to be reduced in order that spring 
seeding may be finished on time. 
Farmers are looking forward to turning 
their stock out on pastures. Unless we 
get some better weather, pastures will 
not be in shape to stand grazing until 
the latter part of the month. Stock 
came through the winter in excellent 
condition. A good many farmers are 
purchasing tractors throughout this 
region. which helps out in a way to 
overcome the serious shortage of labor. 
CHARLES L. STILES. 


cases 


IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


Ontario Co.—April was a month of 
dry cold winds which have been for 
most of the time out of the northwest. 
We had just two hot days in the month, 
on one of them the mercury went to 
80 degrees in the shade. Grass is very 
backward in starting, no pasturage as 
yet. Coarse fodder will all be fed up. 
Those that fed steers are selling out 
at 8% cents. Many are having bad 
luck with young lambs and pigs. Wheat 
that got a good start last fall looks 
good, otherwise it looks poor.—E. T. B. 

Genessee Co.—Farm work in the 
townships of Batavia and Stafford is 
nearly two weeks behind time. Snow 
has covered the ground most of the 
time for the past two weeks. Farm 
labor is awfully scarce and high wages 
are being asked. It is said that there 
are three farms in the town of Byron 
that will lie idle this season on account 





of the high cost of labor that they are 
paying for help and other expenses, 
there would be nothing left for the 
owners.- G. E. B. 


FIFTY CENT WOOL FOR 1923 
F. E. ROBERTSON 

The New York State Sheep Growers’ 
Cooperative Association has just sold 
15,000 pounds of wool which was con 
signed to the early pool at prices rang- 
ing from 40 cents per pound for the 
burry and seedy rejects to 53 cents per 
pound for % combing. In view of the 
fact that local buyers are offering from 
35 to 45 cents for clips of ungraded 
wool it is evident that the growers can 
save money by marketing their own 


wool through their own cooperative 
association. 
The association is now entering its 


fourth successful year of cooperative 
grading and marketing. All indica- 
tions point to an increasing volume of 
wool to be handled by the association. 
Those who consigned to the early 1923 
pool shipped an aggregate of 58,000 
pounds, all of which has been sold ex- 
cept the Delaines and some _ choice 
quarter blood. Shipments to the main 
1923 pool will be arriving during May, 
June and July. There seems to be a 
tendency to shear and consign wools 
earlier in the season than was the case 
a few years ago. 

The Boston wool market quotations 
continue strong with no indications of 
any change up or down. The following 
prices represent the range of market 
values: Delaine, 55 @56 cents, % 
blood combing, 54 @ 55, % blood comb- 
ing, 53 @54, % blood combing, 52 
cents. It is plain to see therefore that 
“fifty cent” wool closely indicates wool 
values to-day. 

The State association has_ been 
doing some missionary work in the 
counties of Warren and Essex where 
the sheep growers, while keeping good 


sheep, are sadly handicapped in the 
matter of finding a good market for 
their clips. Much more wool from 


these counties will be consigned to the 
association warehouse at Syracuse, 
than in previous years. Shipments are 
also coming from growers in Vermont 
and Pennsylvania. 


SNOW IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
MAY 10 


The unusual cold spell that reminded 
the entire East of the severity of the 
past winter and which established a 
record for the season of the year for 
low temperature, was accompanied by 


snow in several parts of New York 
State. Tompkins County and other 


Central New York sections were treated 
to a blanket of snow on May 10. 


NEW YORK HOLSTEIN ASSOCIA- 
TION SALE SUCCESSFUL 


According to word from M. C. Bond, 
Secretary of the New York State Hol- 


stein Association, which held its 
annual spring sale at Earlville, May 8 
and 9, the sale was very successful. 


There were approximately 300 breeders 
present to bid on the 125 head con- 
signed to the sale. Actual buyers were 
present from five different States. 
According to Mr. Bond, 48 heifers 
averaged over $153 per head, while 
calves averaged over $187. Two cows 
topped the sale at $400 each, while 
several went for $300. A smoker was 
held on the evening of the first day of 


the sale during which United States 
Department of Agriculture motion 
ila were shown. The Earlville 


Board of Trade took care of the re- 
freshments and the 


entertainment. 





Insects. 








Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs tre 


Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Wri fort 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc.,to Be HAMMOND, Bescos, 


For Every Kind 
of Spraying 


This handy sprayer 
bill—Sprays fruit trees _— 
flowers, shrubs, veg getables, 
greece, be berries. For whi 4 
~ age bs ae cellars, 

pos and trees — for sp; 
disinfeetant fly spray, petag 
in poultry houses and ¢t_. 
bles—for washing windows, 
automobiles and buggies 


it 22 DANNER 


COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER 


is made right—strong, effich 
ent and handy,—designed to do 
as it should be done, Ne 
effort at all to use it. A few 
es of the pump compresses 
air to discharge contents of the 
tank—earried on shoulder strap 
or by handle — handy nozzle, 
br cuts off instantly— 
throws long distance fine mist or 
coarse spray. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
this sprayer — examine it — yoo 
will surprised that it can be 
sold at so low a price—Don’t ac 

sent a substitutes — there ar 
imitations but only one No. B 
Banner —insist on getting th 
best—most hardware and imple- 
ment dealers carry them—if yours 
8 not, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. Send 
for free catalog of complete line 


D.B. SMITH &CO. 
Manufacturers of Quality Sprapers 

Since 1886 

) g0 Main Street, Utica, N.¥ 

The name SMITH on a spray 

is a guarantee of lasting quality 
and satisfaction, or money back. 











PLANT LESS ACRES 


AND 
GROW MORE POTATOES 


with less effort and less seed 
by using 


CERTIFIED RUSSET RURAL 


Seed of known merit 


Our seed is the result of ten years selec- 
tion and breeding by potato experts. 


Write us for prices 


THE CROSS FARM, Fayetteville, N. Y. 














Strawberry, Raspberry, Dewbent, 
BERRY PLANTS piccybery Sesrteny* Goober, 
Currant, Grape plants. 
VEGETABLE ROOTS Aseceys, 
VEGETABLE PLANTS nee 
Onion, Beet, Sweet Potato, Pepper plants. . 
FLOWER PLANTS 1 rt 
and other perennials; Pansy, Astor, Columbine, Salvia, Snap- 
dragon, Zinnia and other annuals ;Roses, Shrubs. Catalog free. 


HARRY D. SQUIRES HAMPTON BAYS, N.Y. 





Rhubarb, Hep, 





$1,500 Gets 162- Acre Farm 


Horses, 17 Cows and Calvgs, 7 yearlin poultry, full 
implements, crops ine luded: in one of country’s best 
dairy-general farming ections; hig chool, Village, 


* 100 acres tillage. 


depot advantages handy; city markets; ty fruit: 
30-cow spring-watered pasture, good woodlot ; variety 
: : bam 


running water, 24-cow 


easily kept 9-room house, 
wet good h me and a money- 


stable, ete. Your chance to 


maker; owner unable to operate, +4. 00 tal es all, — 
$1,500 needed Dots ails, page 48, [hu 
gains many states opy free STOUT FARM AGENCY. 


150R Nassau St., 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


New York City. 





26th YEAR. Cabbage and Snowball Caulifl — ar 
Field grown. Two acres. Ready about May ce 
bage, Early Jersey Wakefield, Copenhag M arket E 


huizen and eight other kinds $2.25 per 1,000; 9% 
$10.00: 500, $1.50: 300, $1.00 Snowball ¢ uulifiower 
$5.00 per 1,000 500, $3.00; 300, $2.00; 200, $1.60; 100, 
$1.00, List free. No business done on Sut 8 


FORD W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, nw Jersey 


MILLIONS “« FROSTPROOF ” es CABBAGE PLANT 
‘openhagen, Wekefields, ession, &c.. . 
Low $2.25. Mailed pre paid Expressed pos 0 sis “ust 
and Sweet Potato plants, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,00 », $3.00 ‘ 
pressed, 10,000, $20 cash. Don't take chan es. Order from eo 
grower in Virginia Guaranteed good delivery any where) 
money refunded 4. P. COU NCILL COMPANY, Franklia, 
a 


FOR SALE. As Ask for Cath 
Straw] perry ants log telling all about te 
great cau is Frost Proof Pied an 
berry. “Hersey” and 40 other varieties. 


per 1,000. Sammut and ettas ghant. 
a KEIFFORD HALL, 












REID'S Grove, WP m0. 


= SLUG SHOT= 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 years 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America 
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being possible for him to get the full 
value of his animals, while the owner 
of ordinary cattle, unless appraisals 
are very careful, gets the full value of 
his cattle or even makes a little money 
on them. 

Summed up, the opinion was that the 
resent indemnity maximums were 
none too high, and that careful apprais- 
ing would adapt them to cheaper 
cattle. 


Free Testing Not Favored 


Several representatives were present 
from counties where Boards of Super- 
visors had made appropriations to pay 
the salary of veterinarians to test cattle 
free of charge, yet not a representa- 
tive defended free testing as a perma- 
nent proposition. Only one representa- 
tive argued in favor of it at all, he 
stating that were it not for free testing 
in his county the men would not test. 

On the contrary, a number of men 
from counties, both where the owners 
pay for the test and where the testing 
is done free, stated themselves to be 
very definitely of the opinion that 
there was little use to test the herd of 
a man who was not interested enough 
to pay for having the work done. 

The concensus of opinion along con- 
structive lines seemed to be that cattle 
owners should pay for their tests, but 
that they should pay their fees into 
county organizations and that these 
county organizations should pay the 
veterinarians doing the work. 

A few months ago, had a similar 
meeting been called, it is very likely 
that there would have developed con- 
siderable criticism of the work of the 
appraisers, the men who set the values 
on reacting cattle on which indemnities 
are based. Apparently the efforts of 
Director McLaury along the line of 
more careful appraising have met with 
success because when question No. 4 
was asked not a man present felt that 
the general run of appraisals were 
much out of the line of real cattle 
values. 


Follow Up Essential and Neglected 


The men present at the conference 
showed their familiarity with bovine 
tuberculosis eradication by agreeing 
without exception to the necessity of 
thorough cleaning up and disinfection 
of premises where reacting animals 
are found and the careful safeguarding 
of healthy herds with reference to the 
introduction of new animals. 

To a man they agreed that work of 
this kind had never been adequate 
until county committees had taken 
hold of the problem and injected the 
necessary local supervision. 

Even with county commmittees 
functioning, it was the feeling of those 
present that the tendency is to neglect 
cleaning up, first, because the owners 
of herds where cattle react do not 
generally realize the importance of it; 
second, because they do not know how 
to do it effectively; and third, because 
a large number of men are naturaily 
8% careless that they never will do the 
Work correctly. 

Discussion of how to remedy this 
serious situation seemed to bring out 
the idea that the only hope is through 
more education as to the necessity of 
the work, closer local supervision by 
breeders and veterinarians, and in the 
event of deliberate neglect by men 
under the accredited herd plan, re- 
fusing them retests. 


Area Testing Challenged 


As was expected by the Committee 
from the conflicting evidence which it 
had already heard relative to the meth- 
ods to be used in eradicating tubercu- 
losis, the conference developed consid- 
ttable difference of opinion relative to 
the so-called area plan of testing. As 

¢ discussion developed, certain fun- 

mentals were brought out on which 
we minds of both groups appeared to 


In the first place it was agreed that 
e should be no definite size of unit 
area work, that a clean area might 
as small as a few farms in a neigh- 
ood, a township, or even a whole 

county, the size of areas being limited 
‘ntirely by the interest of the cattle 
ers concerned and their willingness 
% eradicate the disease. 
t was further agreed that the only 


(Continued from page 435) 


limits are those who are on the ground; 
that is, the cattle owners of a county, 
and that it is exceedingly dangerous 
for outside officials to attempt to set 
up area testing. 

It was further agreed that, for the 
best interests of the work, State and 
federal indemnity money should be used 
as generally throughout the counties of 
the State as there are interested cattle 
owners in the counties. In effect this 
would seem to the writer to mean that 
those present at the conference, while 
they believe in area work, had an en- 
tirely different conception of what 
constitutes an area than the popular 
one, and that what the representative 
cattle owners of the State really believe 
relative to area testing is that it is a 


. development which follows the testing 


of individual herds, through the test- 
ing of herds in a neighborhood, then 
perhaps in a township and finally in 
a whole county. 

There seemed to be no confidence in 
the results to be gained from the whole- 
sale testing of cattle over a large area. 
This lack of confidence was due to the 
free test and perhaps due to the oppor- 
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tunity to dispose of inferior cattle at 
good prices and because every man 
tested but some did not clean up nor 
persist in the initial efforts by repeat 
testing. 


The County Plans 


Throughout all the discussion those 
present continually referred to their 
county organizations and it was easily 
discernable that some sort of a county 
organization whether a separate asso- 
ciation composed of the men who have 
herds under the accredited herd plan 
of tuberculosis eradication, or com- 
mittees of farm bureau associations, 
was considered desirable by all of those 
present. 

As the Committee had already 
studied the various forms of county 
organization, and as it desired held in 
making up its mind as to the type best 
adapted to eradication work, the writer 
requested representatives of Tompkins, 
Cortland, and Madison counties, which 
counties have diffgrent plans, to briefly 
present these plans for discussion. 
Their different county plans will be 
discussed later. 
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TO MAKE STOCK THRIVE 


NOTHING EQUALS 





It supplies the proteins and minerals which Govern- 
ment experts have decla a necessity in the well- 
rounded ration. Don't miss getting a copy of our 
Seeding circular. It is free! 

CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-C S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 
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OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
1061- Street, Ottawa, Kanses 
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People capable of determining area 
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know what property you have and what it is worth. 
will be sent to owners and managers of farms who write 
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ERTY” is a booklet that will help you 
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for it—those who use the coupon printed below. 
The Hartford has insured and saved thousands of farm? 


ers from loss. 


It knows that fire comes without warning, 


( 


and turns buildings and their contents into blackened, 
charred ruins. The Hartford’s agents know how to help you 


and their counsel is free. They help you list your property, 
and they show you how to plan your insurance so that 
you properly cover your house, your furniture, your barns, 
produce, machinery, live stock and_ everything 
else you own, 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE C 


HARTFORD — CONNECTIC 
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Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Inventory Book] 
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Cut the high cost 


of farm implements 


by buying yours where extravagant 
sales methods have been cut out 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


The most direct and cheapest marketing route from our 
factory to your farm is blazed by the new Moline Plan. 

The nearest Moline Dealer will show you why your 
money buys more from him than anywhere else. If 
there is no Moline Dealer near, write for all the facts. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 
RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the Moline Plan and save money. 


My name 





My city 





R. R. No. State 








A A ly 


‘Gxtified” Luce's Favorite 


invested in breeding and selecting this 


$15,000 . stor et tee bie 


germinating, tet a ones Seed ¢ rn, pro 
d x t having xception 


this strain outyieldec 
try Ver ; 
proved the 


Yours for plein 


i t 
$3 50 Write for quotations on genuine Grimm and 
-=—— other hardy Alfaifas 


per bushel CO-OP. G. L. F. EXCHANGE, Inc., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SACKS. FREE Yr ry 
CH EAP FEED 


from your own land 


most economical cattle feed is that raised on your farm provid. 

ing you get good yields per acre. One ton of alfalfa or clover is worth 
two tons of common hay as a milk producer. When preparing fields for 
grain, harrow in one to two tons per acre of SOLVAY and sow alfalfa or 
clover. The feed bills you save will pay for the SOLVAY many times over. 


Write for THE 
FREE SOLVAY 
booklet. PROCESS 
COMPANY 
it tells all e UJ V F R Syracuse, 


accept substitutes 














about lime IZED NY 


LIMESTONE 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO {h't?;° 20" tbe arti so. Strawberry Plants, Raspberry and Blackberry | 


Smoking—5 ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs ’ $3.00 2 3 fresh dug and postpaid of farmers’ prices: circular on 
FARMERS’ Gatien MAYFIELD. KY request ROOKVIEW FARMS, R-S, PULASKI, N. Y. 


|New Jersey Cannery Crops 
Growers Plan Co-op 
W. H. BULLOCK 


ANNING crops growers in_ the 
central and southern part of New 
Jersey are moving toward a State 
'cooperative association, the purpose 
being to bring about more effective 
| production and distribution of the crop. 
Meetings earlier in the season provided 
| for a committee which would assume 
i 
} 
} 
| 
| 





leadership in bringing about a federa- 
tion of cannery crops growers. No 
attempt will be made to have the State 
association in shape for decisive work 
this season, organization plans not as 
| yet being sufficiently complete. Dur- 
|ing the past two years the cannery 
| growers have been discussing the sit- 
uation and through their committees, 
| appointed as the outgrowth of such 
meetings, they have already some 
favorable relations with canners. The 
association in prospect will purpose to 
follow out the same line of effort. 


The Jersey Fruit Growers’ Cooper- 
| ative Association by the addition of new 
| members now has under its direction 
| the sale of approximately 75 per cent 
of the summer apple crop in the State. 
|The association recently became a 

member of the Federated Fruit and 
| Vegetable Growers and the earlot sales 
of peaches and some summer apples 
will be handled by that distributing 
organization The association itself 
| will be handled by that distributing 
j and through the New Jersey territory. 


Rural dramatics have been popular 
in New Jersey this season, and many 
granges and other farm organizations 
have been staging plays. “Oak Farm” 
is one drama which has beeh widely 
| played. Mock trials have also been 
| well received. The Salem County 
| Pomona Grange recently staged both 
events, drawing over 250 members and 
their friends to the gathering. The 
next meeting of the ae Pomona 
comes at Friesburg, N. J., on July 11. 


Although a number of bills designed 
to amend trespass regulations failed to 
receive determining action on the part 
of the Legislature, one measure pro 
posed by the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Conservation League was passed 
by the mp lature. It removes some 
what the strict protection which farm- 
ers had under the old trespass meas- 
ures by requiring that all land must 
be posted conspicuously on the corners 
of the property, along the roads or 
highways, on all border lines, and at 
each point where a stream enters or 
leaves. The requirement for written 
permit from owner or tenant of farm 
that is posted is still required. Under 


| the old law fewer “no trespass” signs 


| were needed. The maximum fine for 
| trespass, however, is increased to $500. 
The Fish and Game Conservation 
League has a standing offer of $10 re- 
| ward for the conviction of a person 
wilfully damaging the property while 
hunting or fishing. 


Contracts for the growing of can- 
ning crops are now being drawn. Prices 
have not greatly changed from last 
year in most of the eastern territory. 
| It is rumored that Heinz has agreed 
o pay the South Shore Association 
$15 a ton for tomatoes, an increase of 
$2.50 over last year. Campbell Soup 
lexpects to pay $20 for both early and 
| late, delivered. 


| Before You Invest, In- 
| vestigate! 
(Continued from page 434) 


Broadway, you can avail yourself of 
| information concerning any security 
offered you about which you are in 
doubt. In this connection you will find 
| it permanently profitable to make a 
binding agreement with yourself, your 
| family and your friends to always in- 
vestigate before you invest, now that 
the legitimate business men of New 

| York, are trying to help you, help your- 
| self and prevent losses arising out of 
misrepresented, improperly termed “in- 
| vestments”, which may be of assitance 
to you, if you will make it a fixed rule 
| to look well before you lose and to take 
plenty of time to investigate before 
you invest. 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint 
PROVED BEST by 8 years’ use. ft 
will please you. The ONLY PAINT ew 
dorsed by the “GRANGE” for 47 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes, 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paint and ee for gee — Vale- 
able information FREE TO YO Cards. 
Write me. DO IT NOW 1 WILL SAVE You ‘MONEY 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab.192 


O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.¥. 
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Farm 
Claw and 
Works in any soil. Makes V-8 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
deep. Horses of tractor. Get @Y 
great Piabor and cost saving story. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., int 
Box 252 Owensboro, Ky. 
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and 


When is a cow a cow, 
when is a cow a care? 


Sounds like a catch question, 
but there’s some real meat in it 
when you carve under the sur- 
face. 

A cow is a cow when it’s fat 
and healthy and yielding a profit 
toitsowner. But when it’s thin, 
run down and costing more to 
keep alive than it’s worth—then 
acow isa care. And then’s the 
time to look through your copy 
of the American Agriculturist 
and other farm papers to find 
out how to get the cow to pay 
its board bill. 


Again the advertisements step 
to the front and do their share 
to help the farmer. 


There are advertisements of 
reliable cures for different ail- 
ments. Follow the directions 
and you increase the chances of 
having paying cows. Or pos- 
sibly you will decide to try a 
different breed of cattle. You 
find advertisements telling the 
good points of the different 
breeds and where you can get 
them. So without very much 
trouble you can solve your ecat- 
tle problems from the advertise- 
ments alone, 


* *+ + © & &© * # 


For the dairyman there are 
advertisements of all the equip- 
ment that he uses. A trip 
through the advertising columns 
of a good papef is equivalent to 
a trip through a store contain- 
ing more than one make of each 
different product. You can learn 
all about each product, its ad- 
vantages and uses, and its price. 
And infinitely less trouble than 
a trip to the nearest store; and 
more information gained. 


* e+e * & &€ & 


On the receiving end there is 
no doubt that a dairyman or cat- 
tle raiser benefits by advertis- 
ing. And when he comes to sell- 
ing stock, the advertisements 
offer him a nearly unlimited and 
practically sure market for all 
he wishes to dispose of. 

* *¢ ¢ & &¢ & S&S 


Advertising works two ways 
in every industry. It serves as 
a buying guide for equipment, 
supplies and stock. And then in 
the other direction it works as a 
whole force of busy salesmen 
helping the producer to market 
his product. 

* + 


Every breed of cattle has its 
champions. And nearly every 
breed is backed by an associa- 
tion that extols its merits. Ad- 
vertising is the natural medium 
that these associations turn to, to 
tell the buying public the ad- 
vantages of their breed. And in 
no other way could the farmers 
learn so conveni ntly and exten- 
Sively about the different kinds 
of cattle. Advertising is a big 
store, a force of salesmen and a 
school combined. It pays to ad- 
vertise — it pays to give a 
thought to advertising—it pays 
to read the advertisements. 


Advertising DiCanager 
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National Grange Will Come 
to Pennsylvania 


ANY important organization plans 

and association gatherings are 
scheduled in Pennsylvania for the 
coming season. Among the most im- 
dea are the State and Nationat 
yrange meetings to be held next fall. 
The Pennsylvania State Grange at ‘a 
recent executive meeting has decided 
to hold its annual session at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in conjunction with the annual 
gathering of the National Grange, 
which comes to Pennsylvania for the 
first time in a quarter of a century. 
The meeting of the State Grange will 
commence on November 12, and will 
follow through until November 14, 
when the National Grange begins its 
regular 10-day session. 

According to Master John McSparrin 
of the Pennsylvania State Grange, 
arrangements will be shortly under 
way for the largest Seventh Degree 
class that has ever come up for initia- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Grange. With Pittsburgh cen- 
trally located to a large grange mem- 
bership in the Eastern States and with- 
in easy call of the middle western 
granges an exceptionally large and 
important meeting is expected. 

e¢ 2 @ 

The fight is still on at Harrisburg to 
secure adequate appropriation for the 
Pennsylvania State College. The 
House recently received a bill asking 
for $3,200,352 for maintenance of the 
eollege work and for various lines of re- 
search badly needed in the State and 
at the present time unsupported, Of 
the requested sum, $500,000 would be 
for agricultural extension and $90,000 
for engineering and mining extension 
work. The appropriation in Pennsyl- 
vania is on a two-year basis, and pro- 
vision must be made by the present 
Legislature for the period from July 1, 
1923, to July 1, 1925. The amount re- 
quested for the summer sessions of 
1928 and 1924 is $71,040. The situa- 
tion at Penn State has been so critical 
for lack of funds that the college 
authorities claim inability to support a 
freshman class next year unless the 
appropriations are granted. 

+ * + 

Farmers of Lancaster County, Pa., 
which county boasts that 50 per cent of 
its farmers feed cattle every winter, 
are looking forward to the Third 
Annual Lancaster Fat Cattle Show, 
which will be held at the Lancaster 
stockyards June 6 and 7. As in pre- 
vious shows the competition is open 
only to those animals which were pur- 
chased by farmers through the Lan- 
caster stockyards. The animals entered 
must have been on feed prior to the 
close of the first week in Mareh in 
order to be eligible for prizes. 

4 4 & 

The Holstein men in Luzerne County, 
Pa., recently formed a county organi- 
zation to boost the breed and increase 
the reputation for breeding animals 
and milkers produced in the county. 
The Chester County Holstein men, whu 
have had an active organization for 
sometime, haye scheduled a county tour 
for May 24. The York County Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Association, another 
organization active for the breed, is 
now organizing a calf club and to date 
has enrolled about 25 members. A cow- 
testing association and a county tour 
to give publicity to the breed are also 
contemplated. ¥ 

The number of motor trucks found 
on Pennsylvania farms shows a rapid 
increase, according to the annual State 
census. The Pennsylvania State De- 
partment reports 21,791 motor trucks 
now on farms. The leading county is 
Luzerne with 1,476 trucks, closely fol- 
lowed by Alleghany, Berks and Schuyl- 
kill counties, each of which have over 
1,100 trucks. The survey shows that 
65 per cent of Pennsylvania farmers 
have motor vehicles. e 

* * * 

Apparently Pennsylvania voters will 
have before them at some future elec- 
tion date, a proposed constitutional 
amendment concerning an $8,000,000 
bond issue for the Pennsylvania State 
College. A joint resolution to_ this 
effect has passed both houses of the 
Legislature. However, the measure 
must come up again for Legislative 
approval in two years, and then go to 
the voters for their sanction.—W. H. B. 





DE LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 


24 Years 
of Use 


’ The most remarkable evidence, giving additional proof 
of the exceptional quality and durability of De Laval Cream 
Separators, was disclosed by the “Oldest Users Contest” 
which closed on April 7th. Thousands of old De Laval 
Separators from all parts of the North American continent 
were entered. We wish to thank all who participated in this 
contest for their splendid co-operation in securing the data, 
which gives an accurate idea of just how long a De Laval 
will last when properly cared for. . 

The average life of the “Oldest De Lavals,” all of which 
are still being used, was a little over 24 years. The oldest 
De Laval entered is 32 years old and is owned by Joseph 
Larocque of Lancaster, Ont., Canada. 

In view of the fact that the average life of cream sepa- 
rators other than De Lavals is about five years, it can 
readily be seen from such unquestionable proof that the 
De Laval is not only the best but four to five times cheaper 
than other cream separators—and, remember, the 1923 
De Laval is better than ever, has over four times the capac- 
ity of these old machines, is greatly improved, costs less, 
and will last even longer. 





States are first listed in alphabetical order, followed by the name of the winner, 
each of whom has received the prize of $25, their address, and the age of the 
De Laval which won first place in that state: 

Ala., R. M. Davis, Talladega, 24 yrs.; Ariz., L. L. Prouty, Casa Grande, 19 yrs.; 
Ark., Medlock Dairy Farm, Arkadelphia, 29 yrs.; Cal., B. M. Martin, Newark, 
; Conn., Mrs. E. Lanz, Rockville, 31 yrs. ; 
, C. D. Lamborn, Newark, 28 yrs.; Fla., Mrs. S. R. Pyles, Ocala, 12 yrs.; 
Ga., C. L. Foster, Dalton, 23 yrs.; Ida., P. G. Fairman, Jerome, 20 yrs.; Ill., F. G. 
Palmer, Yorkville, 28 yrs.; Ind., F. Molter, Lawrenceburg, 28 yrs.; Ia., M. Wollrob, 
Kalona, 31 yrs.; Kans., D. W. Morrow, Blue Rapids, 30 yrs.; Ky., H. M. O’Nan, 
Springfield, 27 yrs.; La., P. H. Sitger, New Orleans, 12 yrs.; Me, R. C. Briggs, 
Freedom, 24 yrs.; Md., Mrs. E. Holbrook, Owings Mills, 24 yrs.; Mass., W. D. Smith, 
Buckland, 27 yrs.; Mich., F. Downs, Nashville, 24 yrs.; Minn., C. H. Brueshoff, 
Norwood, 29 yrs.; Miss., W. H. Reese, Sessums, 18 yrs.; Mo., L. M. Lortz, Carl 
Junction, 23 yrs.; Mont., M. E. Nelson, Flatwillow, 24 yrs.; Neb., I. C. Nichols, 
Miller, 22 yrs.; Nev., J. Huttman, Fallon, 17 yrs.; H., E. L. Jewett, Sullivan, 
25 yrs.;: N. J., M. H. Astle, Vineland, 30 yrs.; N. M., C. W. Jackard, Hayden, 
20 yrs.; N. Y., Mrs. J. P. Morris, Olean, 30 yrs.; N. C., A. B. McAulay, Huntersville, 
24 yrs.; N. D., Fred Jenson, Norma, 25 yrs.; Ohio, Lee Nash, Xenia, 29 yrs.; 
Okla., Lee Armstrong, Seiling, 20 yrs.; Ore., Clinkinheard Bros., Marshfield, 28 yrs. ; 
Pa., M. Lazar, Sharpsville, 29 yrs.; R. L, A. F. Clark, Westerly, 28 yrs.; 8. C., 
Mrs. J. E. Melver, Darlington, 18 yrs.; S. D., H. Moseman, White Lake, 27 yrs.; 
Tenn., D. B. Hancock, E. Chattanooga, 24 yrs.; Tex., Mrs. F. P. McClure, San 
Antonio, 22 yrs.; Utah, F. W. Cowley, Venice, 21 yrs.; Vt., Ashton Soule, St. Albans, 
$1 yrs.; Va., Mrs. G. Hylton, Floyd, 22 yrs.; Wash., M. Kintschi, Edwall, 23 yrs.; 
W. Va., J. W. Walker, Wellsburg, 27 yrs.; Wis., H. Petersen, Oconomowoc, 380 yrs.; 
Wyo., P. Catlin, Wheatland, 20 yrs.; Hawaii, H. Iten, Mt. View, 12 yrs. 


Che 1923 DeLava 


ts better than Cue 


As good as these old De Laval Separators are, the 1923 De Laval is still 
better. Naturally much has been learned in the design and manufacture of cream 
separators during the past 40 years, and purchasers of present-day machines reap 
the benefit of such experience. 

Twenty-five years ago a De Laval Separator of 250 Ibs. capacity per hour 
cost $125-—-today one of the largest sized De Lavals with 1000 Ibs. or four times 
the capacity per hour, can be bought for approximately the same amount of 
money, and one of about the same capacity can be bought for approximateiy half. 
In addition it has many improvements in design and construction, is made of 
better materials, does, better work, is easier to handle and care for, and will last 
even longer. This applies to all sizes of present-day De Lavals. 

f you are using an inferior or worn-out separator, you may be wasting enough - 
butter-fat to pay for a new De Laval and not get it. You can buy a De Laval 
on such easy terms that it will pay for itself. See your De Laval Agent now or 
write us about getting a new one. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
16S Broadway 29 E.MadisonSt. 61 Beale Street 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


f iS 
: Cream Separator and Milker 
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FOR BIG CROPS Free Catalog tn colors explains 
os ow you can save 
of POTATOES money on Farm Truck or Ro 
Cover foliage with fine Wagons, also or wood wheels to fit 
mist spray, top and bottom, with Yellow any runni 
Jacket (traction) Sprayer. Two, four or six rows. Strong ear. Send foe 
pressure. Write to-day for catalog of OSPRAYMO fi today. 
Line of Sprayers—4i-year favorites. All sizes for Electric’ 


all uses, power rigs to hand pumps 
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Address: Field Foree Pump Co., Dept. 10, Elmira, N. Y. 
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ee Our Advertisements Guaranteed More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell= 
The American Agriculturist accepts only advertising which it Every week the American Agriculturis | 
believes to be thoroughly honest. reaches over 120,000 farmers in New York } 
We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States | 
| treatment in dealing with our advertisers Advertising orders must reach our office at | 
| We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City not later 
| our subscribers from any advertiser who fails to make good than the second Monday previous to date of 
| when the article purchased is found not to be as advertised issue Cancellation orders must reach us on j 
To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say I saw the same schedule Detatane of the low rate 
your ad in the American Agriculturist’’ when ordering from to subscribers and their friends, cash or | 
| our advertisers money order must accompany your order. | 
| = 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter int 
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ALL GOOD THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT 
THE CHAP WHO DOESN’T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST 








ping of day-old chicks and eggs by 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
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MALE HELP WANTED 
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SINGLE MAN—On dairy farm. Wages $45 
| per month with board. V. LIEB, West Danby 
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Brownacroft Farm McGRA New York 



































cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day- | 
old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the | — “ | . " : 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the | . BULBS CREATE BEAUTY—Dablias whose | WILLONDELL ITALIAN 3 BAND Bees and AGENTS WANTED 
hatching of : We shall , a . labe have become detached, 1 dozen $2 These | Queens are good bees that bring results With <= 

ching of eggs e shall continue to eZ- | 141 ire from established varieties retailing | queens, 2 frame nuclei, $4; 3 frame, $5.25 AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan 
ercise the greatest care in allowing poultry | fy, ts to $15. 1 dozen labelled, mixed, | jumbo frames, 50 cents; extra queens, $1.25 | is a wonder. Get our free samples case offer, 
and egg advertisers to use this paper, but $4 Gladioli sold out 4. D. FIELD, Dahlia | each H. S. OSTRANDER, Mellenville, N. Y | HO-RO-CO., 177 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo 

e on ) , ; 4 7 ‘ a ts i uwet t . 4 ! ra ‘ N J | ° - . - - 

our responsibility must end with that . Grower, R. F. D., Lot g Branch, HONEY, finest quality clover, 5 Ibs., $1.10; | 
_ . " - om me. 10 Ibs., $2; buckwheat $1 and $1.75; post- 

BRED TO LAY—Day-old chicks, S. C. Whit CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS Field ' : ,  ¥ 
peeRED TO Ls ve pay old chi ks, § . cy ite | y variety, wholesale and retail, 50 | Paid M. BALLARD, Roxbury, N MISCELLANEOUS 
100 Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandott ce $1 per 300; $1.75 per 500 STYLE 
May, $18 per 100; June, $14 per 100 Eggs at $2 postpaid Special prices in a STYLE SANITARY aul K TICK. 
$5 per 100 Giant Pekin Duckling, 25 cents jua tie Satisfaction guaranteed or FEMALE HELP WANTED , —_— «= "ERS OT ae 
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CHAPTER I 
A MAIDEN’s “HUMPH!” 


FARM-HAND nodded in answer 

to a question asked him by Napoleon 
on the morning of Waterloo. The nod 
was false, or the emperor misunder- 
stood—and Waterloo was lost. On the 
nod of a farm-hand rested the fate of 
Europe. : 

This story may not be so important 
as the battle of Waterloo—and it may 
be. I think that Napoleon was sure to 
lose to Wellington sooner or later, and 
therefore the words “fate of Europe” 
in the last paragraph should be under- 
stood as modified by “for a while.” But 
this story may change the world per- 
manently. We will not discuss that, if 
you please. What I am endeavoring to 
make plain is that this history would 
never have been written if a farmer’s 
daughter had not said “Humph!” to her 
father’s hired man. 

Of course she never said it as it is 
printed. People never say “Humph!” 
in that way. She just closed her lips 
tight in the manner of people who have 
a great deal to say and prefer not to 
say it, and—I dislike to record this of a 
young lady who has been “off to school,” 
but truthfulness compels—she grunted 
through her little nose the ordinary 
“Humph!” of conversational commerce, 
which was accepted at its face value by 
the farm-hand as an evidence of dis- 
pleasure, disapproval, and even of con- 
tempt. Things then began to happen as 
they never would have done if the 
maiden hadn’t “Humphed!” and this is 
a history of those happenings. 

Jim brought from his day’s work all 
the fragrances of next year’s meadows. 
He had been feeding the crops. All 
things have opposite poles, and the 
scents of the farm are no exception to 
the rule. Just now, Jim Irwin pos- 
sessed in his clothes and person the 
olfactory pole opposite to the new-mown 
hay, the fragrant butter and the scented 
breath of the lowing kine—perspira- 
tion and top-dressing. 

He was not quite so keenly conscious 
of this as was Jennie Woodruff. Had 
he been so, the glimmer of her white 
dress on the bench under the basswood 
would not have drawn him back from 
the gate. He had come to the house to 
ask Colonel Woodruff about the farm 
work, and having received instructions 
to take a team and join in the road work 
next day, he had gone down the walk 
between the beds of four o’clocks and 
petunias to the lane. Turning to latch 
the gate, he saw through the dusk the 
white dress under the tree and drawn 
by the greatest attraction known in na- 
ture, had reentered the Woodruff 
grounds and strolled back. 


BRIEF hello betrayed old acquaint- 
ance, and that social equality which 
still persists in theory between the 
work people on the American farm and 
the family of the employer. A desul- 
tory murmur of voices ensued. Jim 
Irwin sat down on the bench—not too 
close, be it observed, to the white 
skirt... . There came into the voices 
a note of deeper earnestness, betoken- 
ing something quite aside from the rip- 
pling of the course of true love running 
smoothly. In the man’s voice was a 
tone of protest and pleading. .. . 
“T know you are,” said she; “but after 
all these years don’t you think you 
should be at least preparing to be some- 


thing more than that?” 

_ “What can I do?” he pleaded. “I’m 

tied hand and foot.... I might 
” 


have. . . 

“You might have,” said she, “but, 
Jim, you haven’t . . . and I don’t see 
any prospects... .” 

“T H&ve been writing for the farm 
papers,” said Jim; “but .. .” 

“But that doesn’t get you anywhere, 
you know. ... You’re a great deal 
more able and intelligent than Ed 
and see what a fine position he has in 
Yhicago. . . .” 

“There’s mother, you know,” said Jim 
gently. 

“You can’t do anything here,” said 
Jennie. “You’ve been a farm-hand for 
fifteen years . . . and you always will 

unless you pull yourself loose. Even 
a girl can make a place for herself if 





| She doesn’t marry and leaves the farm. 
_ You’re twenty-eight years old.” 


“It’s all wrong!” said Jim gently. 
“The farm ought to be the place for the 
best sort of career—I love the soil!” 

“I’ve been teaching for only two 
years, and they say I'll be nominated 
for county superintendent if I'll take it. 
Of course I won’t—it seems silly—but 
if it were you, now, it would be a first 
step to a life that leads to something.” 

“‘Mother and I can live on my wages 
—and the garden and chickens and the 
cow,” said Jim. “After I received my 
teacher’s certificate, I tried to work out 
some way of doing the same thing on 
a country teacher’s wages. I couldn’t. 
It doesn’t seem right.” 


eu rose and after pacing back and 
forth sat down again, a little closer to 
Jennie. Jennie moved away to the ex- 
treme end of the bench, and the shrink- 
ing away of Jim as if he had been re- 
pelled by some sort of negative mag- 
netism showed either sensitiveness or 
temper. 

“It seems as if it ought to be pos- 
sible,” said Jim, “for a man to do work 
on the farm, or in the rural schools, that 
would make him a livelihood. If he is 
only a field-hand, it ought to be possible 
for him to save money and buy a farm.” 

“Pa’s land is worth two hundred dol- 
lars an acre,” said Jennie. “Six months 
of your wages for an acre—even if you 
lived on nothing.” 

“No,” he assented, “it can’t be done. 
And the other thing can’t, either. There 
ought to be such conditions that a 
teacher could make a living.” 

“They do,” said Jennie, “if they can 
live at home during vacations. J] do.” 

“But a man teaching in the country 
ought to be able to marry.” 

“Marry!” said Jennie, rather unfeel- 
ingly, I think. “You marry!” Then 
after remaining silent for nearly a 
minute, she uttered the syllable—with- 
out the utterance of which this nar- 
rative .would not have been written. 
“You marry! Humph!” 

Jim Irwin rose from the bench ting- 
ling ‘with the insult he found in her 
tone. They had been _ boy-and-girl 
sweethearts in the old days at the Wood- 
ruff schoolhouse down the road, and be- 
fore the fateful time when Jennie went 
“off to school” and Jim began to sup- 
port his mother. They had even kissed 
—and on Jim’s side, lonely as was his 
life, cut off as it necessarily was from 
all companionship save that of his tiny 
home and his fellow-workers of the 
field, the tender little love-story was 
the sole romance of his life. Jennie’s 
“Humph!” retired this romance from 
circulation, he felt. From another girl 
it would have been bad enough, but 
from Jennie Woodruff—and especially 
on that quiet summer night under the 
linden—it was insupportable. 

“Good night,” said Jim—simply be- 
cause he could not trust himself to say 
more. 

“Good night,” replied Jennie, and sat 
for a long time oe just how 
deeply she had unintentionally wounded 
the feelings of her father’s field-hand; 
deciding that if he was driven from her 
forever, it would solve the problem of 
terminating that old childish love affair 











which still persisted in occupying a 
suite of rooms all of its‘own in her 
memory; and finally repenting of the 
unpremeditated thrust which might 
easily have hurt too deeply so sensitive 
a man as Jim Irwin. But girls are 
not usually so made as to feel any very 
bitter remorse for their male victims, 
and so Jennie slept very well that 
night. 

Great events, I find myself repeating, 
sometimes hinge on trivial things. Con- 
sidered deeply, all those matters which 
we are wont to call great events are 
only the outward and visible results of 
occurrences in the minds and souls of 
people. Sir Walter Raleigh thought of 
laying his cloak under the feet of Queen 
Elizabeth as she passed over a mud- 
puddle, and all the rest of his career fol- 
lowed, as the effect of Sir Walter’s 
mental attitude. Elias Howe thought 
of a machine for sewing, Eli Whitney 
of a machine for ginning cotton, George 
Stephenson of a tubular boiler for his 
locomotive engine, and Cyrus McCor- 
mick of a sickle-bar, and the world was 
changed by those thoughts, rather than 
by the machines themselves. As a man 
thinketh so is he; and as men think so 
is the world. Jim Irwin went home 
thinking of the “Humph!” of Jennie 
Woodruff—thinking with hot waves and 
cold waves running over his body, and 
swellings in his throat. Such thoughts 
centered upon his clubfoot made Lord 
Byron a great sardonic poet. That club 
foot set him apart from the world of 
boys and tortured him into a fury which 
lasted until he had lashed society with 
the whips of his scorn. 

Jim Irwin was not clubfooted; far 
from it. He was bony and rugged and 
homely, with a big mouth, and wide 
ears, and a form stooped with labor. 
He had fine, lambent, gentle eyes which 
lighted up his face when he smiled, as 
Lincoln’s illuminated his. He was not 
ugly. In fact, if that quality which fair 
ladies—if they are wise—prize far 
more than physical beauty, the quality 
called charm, can with propriety be 
ascribed to a field-hand who has just 
finished a day of the rather unfragrant 
labor to which I have referred, Jim 
Irwin possessed charm. That is why 
little Jennie Woodruff had asked him to 
help with her lessons, rather oftener 
than was necessary, in those old days 
in the Woodruff schoolhouse when Jen- 
nie wore her hair down her back. 


UT in spite of this homely charm of 

personality, Jim Irwin was set off 
from his fellows of the Woodruff neigh- 
borhood. He was different. In local par- 
lance, he was an off ox. He failed to 
matriculate in the boy banditti which 
played cards in the haymows on rainy 
days, told stereotyped stories that 
smelled to heaven, raided melon patches 
and orchards, swore horribly like Sir 
Toby Belch, and played pool in the vil- 
lage saloon. He had always liked to 
read, and had piles of literature in his 
attic room which was good, because it 
was cheap. Very few people know that 
cheap literature is very likely to be 
good, because it is old and unprotected 
by copyright. He had Emerson, 





“You marry?” said Jennie, “Humph!” 


Thoreau, a John B. Alden edition of 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia of English 
Literature, some Franklin Square edi- 
tions of standard poets in paper covers, 
and a few Ruskins and Carlyles—all 
read to rags. He talked the book Eng- 
lish of these authors, mispronouncing 
many of the hard words, because he had 
never heard them pronounced by any 
one except himself, and had no stand- 
ards of comparison. And he had piles 
of reports of the secretary of agricul- 
ture, college bulletins and publications 
of the various bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of iculture at Washington. In 
fact, he had a good library of publica- 
tions which can be obtained gratis, or 
very cheaply—and he knew their con- 
tents. He had a personal philosophy, 
which while it had cost him the world 
in which his fellows lived, had given 
him one of his own, in which he moved 
as lonely as a cloud, and as untouched 
of the life about him. 


E seemed superior to the neighbor 
boys, and felt so; but this feeling 
was curiously mingled with a sense of 
degradation. By every test of common 
life, he was a failure. People despised 
a man who was so incontestably smarter 
than they, and yet could do no better 
with himself than to work in the fields 
alongside the tramps. Save for his 
mother and their cow and garden and 
flock of fowls and their wretched little 
rented house, he was a tramp himself. 
His father had been no better. He 
had come into the neighborhood from 
nobody knows where, selling fruit trees, 
with a wife and baby in his old buggy 
—and had died suddenly, leaving the 
baby and widow, and nothing else save 
the horse and buggy. That horse and 
buggy were still on the Irwin books rep- 
resented by Spot the cow—so persistent 
are the assets of cautious poverty. Mrs. 
Irwin had labored in kitchen and sew- 
ing room until Jim had been able to 
assume the breadwinner’s burden— 
which he did about the time he finished 
the curriculum of the Woodruff Dis- 
trict school. His duties, his mother, 
and his father’s status as an outcast 
drove him in upon himself, and, at first, 
upon his school books which he mastered 
so easily and quickly as to become the 
star pupil of the Woodruff District 
school, and later upon Emerson, 
Thoreau, Ruskin and the poets, and 
the agricultural reports and bulletins. 
All this degraded—or exalted—him 
to the position of an intellectual farm- 
hand, with a sense of superiority and 
a feeling of degradation. .It made Jen- 
nie Woodruff’s “Humph!” potent. to 
keep him awake that night, and send 
him to the road work with Colonel 
Woodruff’s team next morning with hot 
eyes and a hotter heart. 

What was he anyhow? And what 
could he ever be? What was the use 
of his studies in farming practice, if 
he was always to be an underling whose 
sole duty was to carry out the crude 
ideas of his employers? And what 
chance was there for a farm-hand to be- 
come a farm owner, or even a farm 
renter, especially if he had a mother 
to support out of the twenty-five or 
thirty dollars of his monthly wages? 
None. 

A man might rise in the spirit, but 
how about rising in the world? 

Colonel Woodruff’s gray percherons 
seemed to feel the unrest of their driver, 
for they fretted and actually executed 
a clumsy prance as Jim Irwin pulled 
them up at the end of the turnpike 
across Bronson’s Slew—the said slew 
being a peat-marsh which annually 
offered the men of the Woodruff Dis- 
trict the opportunity to hold the male 
equivalent of a sewing circle while 
working out their road taxes, with much 
conversational gain, and no great dam- 
age to the road. 

In fact, Columbus Brown, the path- 
master, prided himself on the Bronson 
Slew Turnpike as his greatest triumph 
in road engineering. The work con- 
sisted in hauling, dragging and carry- 
ing gravel out on the low fill which car- 
ried the road across the marsh, and then 
watching it slowly settle until the next 
summer. 

“Haul gravel from the east gravel 
bed, Jim,” called Columbus Brown from 
the lowest spot in the middle of the 

Continued on page (444) 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com 
prises @ 4, 444 or 6 foot iron enameled roll rim 
bath tub, one 19 Inch roll rim enameled fat- 
beck levatory, and « syphon action, wash 
down water closet with porcelain tank and 
oak post binge seat; all chins index faucets, 
pickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
attings. | M.SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
264 W. 34.8t. Bet. Tthand Sth Aven. N.Y.C 


Send for 
Catalog 40 









On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- & 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or amall, write today. 


AMERICAM SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, N.Y. 


GLADIO 36 named bulbs, G colors, $1.00; 
12 different fancy bulbs, $1.00; 

GUARANTEED TO BLOSSOM. Get colored catalog. 

PIERCE BULB co., WEST MEDWAY, MASS. 
~ Senators, $5. Chas.l—Abington—Stevens 


STRAWBERRI + Late—Aroms, $5.50; S0c 100. Superb, 


Chicken Lice Vanish 
In Twenty-Four Hours 


Amazing New Discovery Banishes Vermin 
Like Magic—Makes Fowls Grow 
and Lay More Eggs 














Practical Poultryman Offers $1 For Every 
Louse You Can Find 


Lice, chiggers, fleas, mites, etc., probably 
steal one-third to one-half of the poultry 
raiser’s profits by sucking the very life blood 
from the flock. But there is no longer any 
reason why you should suffer this loss since 
the perfection of a remarkable new mineral 
formula by science 

Not only does this wonderful method do 
away with the bother and trouble of greas- 
ing, dusting and spraying, but it practically 


assures doubling your profits because you 
get more eggs and fatter broilers 

With this simple, 

scientific system you 

merely drop a _ few 

mineral tablet in 

the fowls’ drinking 

water The tablets 

quickly dissolve and 


within a day or 





two after the fowls 

drink the water, the 

lice, fleas, etc., leave 

like magic For in- 

stance, J. H. Veach, 

of Logansport, La., 

writes “The lice 

left my flock like 

a swarm of gnats 

on a sultry morn- 

ing,’ and Fergstrand 

The Lousy Chicken’ Bros., the widely 
Loses You Money known Pennsylvania 
raisers of pure bred 

poultry, say they will give a dollar for any 
louse you can find on their poultry since 


using Paratabs 


This wonderful mineral compound simply 
puts elements into the fowls’ blood which 
the lice cannot 
stand, yet is war- 
ranted not to flavor 
the eggs or meat 
in any way. 

Over 150,000 
poultry raisers 
have used this for- 
mula known as 
Paratabs with 
great success. 
Many say they 
would not think of 
doing without it. 


The Healthy, Lice-Free 
Hen Doubles Your 
Profits 


Simply address 
a post card or let- 
ter to M. B. Smith, 
8326 Coca Cola 
Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo Don't send 
any money at all 
Mr. Smith will im- 
mediately send you 
two large $1.00 
Packages (enough 
for a season) at a special introductory price 
of only $1.00 Pay the postman only $1.00 
and postage You can easily sell one package 
to a friend and thus get yours free Try 
Paratabs 10 days If the lice are not all 
gone, your hens laying more eggs, and strut- 
ting around full of life and pep-—if for any 
reason you are not satisfied, simply say so 
and your money will be returned. 


This is a special introductory offer good 
for only a short time and should be accepted 
at once, as a big bank says Mr. Smith does 
as he agrees, furthermore, your money is 
fully protected by ample bank deposits. 





Lady Jewel, who laid 
305 eggs in one year 
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Butter Making Good For Pin Money 


ARM women who make butter for 

private trade as I do, have some- 
times been annoyed by having butter 
cloths returned mildewed, or else not 
returned at all, or they have heard over 
the phone just after making butter into 
rolls according to order, “Oh, Mrs. F., 
I've got company. Could you spare me 
a little more .butter?” or “Mrs. F., 
John was away last week, so I’ve butter 
left on hand. Just send me two pounds 
instead of four.” 

I never could make a nice roll of but- 
ter, especially in hot weather. We tried 
packing it in small crocks, but these 
get cracked, are not returned promptly 
and my husband dislikes bothering with 
them in the auto. SoI bought a pound 
print, the brick shape, and it has solved 
most of my troubles. It measures an 
accurate pound, so I need not weigh 
any more butter. Relief No.1. I wrap 
the butter in paper, so no more greasy, 
mildewed cloths. Relief No. 2. I can 
add or subtract from a customer’s order 
at a moment’s notice without trouble. 
Relief No. 3. A store in town which 
refuses to handle country butter will 
take all the prints I have above my cus- 
tomers’ needs. Relief No. 4. 


Printing Butter is Real Fun 


I have found that butter which is 
too soft to roll will print nicely. Why, 
printing butter is almost as much fun 
as making mud pies used to be! 

The paper costs 35c per pound, but 
can be purchased a trifle cheaper by 
the thousand sheets. My print cost 35 
cents. It has saved my buying a new 
butter scale. The neat, sanitary butter 
package has gained me new customers. 
I have a chance to furnish butter for a 
smart tea room some twenty miles away, 
and it will be called for at my door. 

I do not have ice, but use water from 
the well to chill my cream before 
churning, and I wash my butter with 
the cold water while it is still in the 
grain. My customers pay me just what 
they would have to pay at the store. 
Most of our stores have a difference of 
ten cents between wholesale and retail 
price per pound. Through our butter 
customers, we have found a market for 
maple syrup, hams, berries, chickens, 
and other produce. 

My mother bequeathed me some of 
my customers, but I really dreaded the 
whole process of butter-making until I 
learned to use a print. Some day I 
mean to own a butter worker. Since 
I salt my butter in the churn after 
washing it, and in cold weather print 
it at once almost, I do not dread work- 
ing it. I moisten the salt, as it seems 
to go through faster and never grains 
on the butter. Washing the butter 
through two waters seems to elimi- 
nate the streaks of white that once 
troubled me. 


When Sales Improve 


Sales are usually best in summer. 
Butter is in extra demand during green 
corn season! I anticipate losing my 
tea-room customers when the weather 
becomes unpleasant for motoring. As 
yet I have never sold butter by parcel 
post. Our dairy is not model, as the 
men insist upon some Shorthorn cows 
in order to stock the farm. I won’t 
churn for Shorthorns alone, so have 
two registered Jerseys. Sometimes I 
sell no butter, for “we are seven”; 
again, I have 20 to 30 pounds per week. 

When my dairy becomes model I 
shall have enough cows so that I may 
be churning for five the year around. 
Most of my neighbors sell cream, so I 
could market my butter among them, 
but it is more satisfactory to market in 
town. Some of our stores will take 
ood butter at an extra price and hold 
it for their best patrons. 

Learn to make a superior article, 
then a very little salesmanship will do 
the rest. 





ONE ON US: 

Only a zero—yet it meant just the 
opposite of “nothing”! When it was 
accidently dropped from the account 
of the recent conference of Home Bu- 
reau workers in New York, it changed 
the membership of that splendid organ- 
ization from 30,104 women to 3,104. 
Quite a difference there! 








Thank you Mrs. Brigden, for pointing 


it out. We apologize. Next year, we 
hope we can make it 300,000—and we'll 
be careful of the O’s! 


MAYBE YOU LIVE AT THE 


“HUB” 


The “center” of your state is not 
necessarily the largest city. New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and many other 





WELL-DESERVED RECOGNI- 
TION 


N selecting Dr. Martha Van 

Rensselaer, head of the School 
of Home Economics, at the State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, as 
one of the twelve leading Ameri- 
can women, the National League 
of Women Voters recognized the 
unusual position which Miss Van 
Rensselaer has achieved during 
her successful administration of 
this most unusual school. 

Miss Van Rensselaer has per- 
haps done more than any other 
woman to popularize the word 
“home-maker.” Indeed she may 
almost be said to have coined it. 
With her very capable “partner,” 
Miss Flora E. Rose, and their as- 
sociates at Ithaca, she has opened 
the eyes of her generation to the 
dignity and importance of the 
home-making profession. 

It is an honor, but by no means 
an unexpected honor, that her 
name should stand with those of 
artists, social workers, scientists 
and writers as America’s great ex- 
ponent of intelligent home-mak- 
ing. We congratulate Miss Van 
Rensselaer on her appointment 
and we congratulate New York 
State on having at the head of the 
Ithaca school a woman of such 
broad vision and high accomplish- 
ment. 











important cities ‘have had to withdraw 
from the field, for the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has been 
conducting a search for the exact 
center of each state and in almost 
all of the forty-eight the country wins 
out geographically. Only in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which Washington 


Miss Van Rensselaer Recognized —Our Usual Attractive Dress Patterns 


occupies almost entirely, and in Mag 
sachusetts, where Worcester cover 
that geographic point, are cities the 
exact center. 

In New York, Madison County con 
tains the central point, six miles south 
east of Oneida, in New Jersey it is jp 
Mercer County, five miles southeast of 
the State Capitol. In Pennsylvani 
Center County has it, two and one-h 
miles southwest of Bellefonte. 

So, perhaps some American Agri 
culturist boys or girls may live near 
these central points, all of which ar 
in farming country. And some may even 
live in, or have visited South County 
in Northern Kansas, where the exact 
center of the United States is found, 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 443) 


turnpike. “Take Newt here to help 
load.” 

Jim smiled his habitual slow, gentle 
smile at Newton Bronson, his _ helper, 
Newton was seventeen, undersized, 
tobacco-stained, profane and proud of 
the fact that he had once beaten his 
way from Des Moines to Faribault on 
frieght trains. A source of anxiety to 
his father, and the subject of many pre 
dictions that he would come to no good 
end, Newton was out on the road work 
because he was likely to be of little use 
on the farm. Clearly, Newton was on 
the downward road in a double sense— 
and yet, Jim Irwin rather liked him. 

“The fellers have put up a job on you, 
Jim,” volunteered Newton, as they be 
gan filling the wagon with gravel. 

“What sort of job?” asked Jim. 

“They’re nominating you for teacher,” 
replied Newton. 

“Since when has the position of 
[aed been an elective office?” asked 

im. 

“Sure, it ain’t elective,” answered 
Newton. “But they say that with as 
many brains as you’ve got sloshing 
around loose in the neighborhood, you're 
a candidate that can break the dead- 
lock in the school board.” 

(Continued next week) 


” 





Here is another order for patterns. 
The Clown Suit was a great success. 
I used two different colors, red and 
yellow.—Mrs. B. H. C., New York. 





for the 


everyday wear, 


and 10 years. 





“| 168s 
=e 
~~ 
HE matronly figure looks well in the 
morning dress of long lines and No, 


1685 is quite ideal both for appearance 
and comfort It comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48 and 50-inches bust measure 
and costs 12¢, in stamps. In a medium 
size, 1685 requires 4 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, with 1 yard contrasting and 3 yards 
binding. 


Only ten cents! 





FOR STAY-AT-HOMES OF ALL AGES 


UCH a simple pretty little dress 
growing girl—and one 
she can grow in, too! 
could be made in a morning for 
or with dainty 


material and ribbon bows, be 
used for parties and Sunday. 
No. 1738 comes in sizes 4, 7, 8 


Price, 12c. 





To Order: Enclose correct amount (preferably stamps). ; 
address and numbers clearly, and send to Fashion Department, American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. E 

The summer catalogue is ready and from its attractive front cover in 
colors to the back page, it contains fascinating designs for all the family. 
Get one before they are all gone! 


This frock 





S$ it possible to have too many aprons? 

Not if they are homemade, for that 
sort wears longer and looks better than 
any ready-made could. No. 1637 is cut 
in sizes 36, 40, 44-inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 234 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 9% yards of binding. Price, 
12¢. 
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The Valley of the Giants 


The End of Peter B. Kyne’s Popular Serial 


RYCE glanced at his watch. “It’s 
Bi. alf after eleven,” he said. “Guess 
[ll run up to the Giants and bring him 
home to luncheon.” 

He stepped into the Napier and drove 
away. Buck Ogilvy with sudden de- 
termination entered the office. 

“Moira,” he said abruptly, “your dad 
js back, and Bryce Cardigan has let him 
have his old job as woods-boss. And 
I'm here to announce that you’re not 
going back to the woods to keep house 


for him. Understand? Now, look here, 
Moira. I’ve shilly-shallied around you 
for months, and I haven’t gotten any- 


where. To-day I’m foing to ask you 
for the last time. Will you marry me?” 
“I’m afraid I don’t love you well 


enough to marry you,” Moira pleaded. 


“I'm truly fond of you, but — 

“The last boat’s gone,” cried Mr. 
Ogilvy desperately. “I’m answered. 
Well, I'll not stick around here much 


longer, Moira. So I’ll quit my job here 
and go back to my old game of rail- 
roading.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t quit a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar job,” Moira cried, aghast. 

“’d quit a million-dollar job. I’m 
desperate enough to go over to the mill 
and pick a fight with the big band-saw.’ 

“But I don’t want you to go, Mr. 
Ogilvy.” 

“Call me commanded 
sharply. 

“I don’t want you to go, Buck,” she 
repeated meekly. “I shall feel guilty, 
driving you out of a fine position.” 

“Then marry me and I’ll stay.’ 

“But suppose I don’t love you the 
way you deserve——” 

“Suppose!” Buck Ogilvy cried. 
“You’re no longer certain of yourself. 
How dare you deny your love for me? 
Eh? Moira, I’ll risk it.” 

Her eyes ‘turned to him timidly, and 
for the first time he saw in their smoky 
depths a lambent flame. “I don’t know,” 
she quavered, “and it’s a big responsi- 
bility in case es 

“Oh, the devil take the case!” he 
cried rapturously, and took her hands 
in his. “Do I improve with age, dear 
Moira?” he asked with boyish eager- 
ness; then, before she could answer, he 
swept on, a tornado of love and plead- 
ing. And presently Moira was in his 
arms, and he was kissing her, and she 
was crying softly because—well, she 
wondered, and as she wondered, a quiet 
joy thrilled her in the knowledge that 
it did not seem at ail impossible for her 
to grow, in time, absurdly fond of this 
wholesome red rascal. 

“Oh, Buck, dear,” she whispered, 
don’t know, but perhaps I’ve loved am 
a little bit for a long time.” 


Buck,” he 





OHN CARDIGAN was seated in his 

lumberjack’s easy-chair as his son ap- 
proached. His hat lay aside him; his 
chin was sunk on his breast, and his 
head was held a little to one side in a 
listening attitude; a vagrant little 
breeze rustled gently his fine, white 
hair. Bryce stooped over and shook 
him gently by the shoulder. 

“Wake up, partner,” he called cheer- 
fully. But John Cardigan did not 
wake, and again his son shook him. 

The old eyes opened, and John Cardi- 
gan smiled up at his boy. “Good son,’ 
he whispered. He closed his sightless 
eyes again. “I’ve been sitting here— 
waiting,” he went on in the same gentle 
whisper. “No, not waiting for you, 
boy—waiting ss 

His head fell 





over on his. son’s 


shoulder; his hand went groping for 
tyce’s. “Listen,” he continued. “Can’t 
you hear it—the Silence? I'll wait for 
you here, my son. Mother and I will 


Wait together now. Look after old 
Mac and Moira—and Bill Dandy, who 
ost his leg—and—all the others, son. 
Sorry I can’t wait to see the San Hed- 
Tn opened up, but—I’ve lived my life 
and loved my love. Ah, yes, I’ve been 
appy—just doing things — and — 
dreaming here among my Giants— 

| a. 

He sighed gently. “Good son,” he 
Whispered again; his big body relaxed, 
and the great heart of the Argonaut 
Was still. Bryce held him until the 
realization came to him that his father 

Sno more. 

“Good-bye, 


old John-partner!” he 
murmured, 


“You’ve escaped into the 





light at last. 
now, but we’ll come back again. 


And with his father’s body in his 
strong arms he — from the little 
ing lightly down the 

old skid-road to the waiting automobile. 
And two days later John Cardigan re- 
turned to rest forever with his lost 
mate among the Giants, himself at last 
an infinitesimal portion of that tre- 
mendous silence that is the diapason of 


amphitheatre, wal 


the ages. 


WHEN the funeral was over, Shirley 

they 
found themselves alone beside the fresh- 
ly turned earth. Through a rift in the 
great branches two hundred feet above, 
a patch of cerulean sky showed faintly; 
the sunlight fell like a broad golden 
shaft over the hlossom-laden grave, 
and from the brown trunk of an adja- 
cent tree a gray squirrel, a descendant, 
perhaps, of the gray squirrel that had 
been wont to rob Bryce’s pockets of 
pine-nuts twenty years before, chirped 


and Bryce lingered until 


at them inquiringly. 
“He was a giant among men,” 
Bryce presently. 


We'll go home together 


said 


“What a fitting place 





LIVING WITH OUR CHILDREN 


[* choosing toys for your chil- 
dren, or in teaching them games, 
remember the following age-classi- 

fications: 
1-3 years, toys and games to de- 
velop muscles and senses. 


3-6 years, to develop imagina- 
tion. 
6-1l years, to develop self-con- 
fidence. 
11-16 years, to develop loyalty and 
fair play. 


Toys to children are what tools 
are to grown men. They learn to 
use them and through the tools to 
use their own bodies and minds. 
Thought as to the right choice of 
toys is not time wasted on childish 
foolishness, but is constructive 
building for the man who will 
some day take his place in the 
community life. 

Get the child’s point of view; 
respect his tastes and property as 
you expect him to respect yours. 
Above all, play with him—not 
condescendinglg, or half-heartedly, 
but in the true spirit of Froebel’s 
great appeal “Come let us live 
with our children.” 











for him to lie!” He passed his arm 
around his wife’s shoulders and drew 
her to him. “You made it possible, 
sweetheart.” 

She gazed up at him in adoration. 
And presently they left the Valley of 
the Giants to face the world together, 
strong in their faith to live their lives 
and love their loves, to dream their 
dreams and perchance when life should 
be done with and the hour of rest at 
hand, to surrender, sustained and com- 
forted by the knowledge that those 
dreams had come true. 


BUYING “ON TIME” 


From personal experience we have 
learned the advantage of installment- 
plan buying. When one’s income is 
small it often means that a much- 
needed article for the home must be 
gone without for a long time while the 
price is slowly saved. However, by 
choosing a good, reliable firm to deal 
with, in your home town or not, as you 
prefer, the desired goods may be pur- 
chased and paid for in monthly install- 
ments. Besides the advantage of pos- 
sessing the article, there is the satis- 
faction of establishing one’s credit. 

If a reliable concern is chosen for 
your dealings, and you pay your in- 
stallments promptly, there is no reason 
why you should not be one of those who 
benefit by this practical method of 
furnishing your home. 

Like other things, moderation is the 
principle which makes “buying on time” 
successful. It is the abuse of the 
credit privilege instead of its use that 
has spoiled it for many people.—M. R. 
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Post Toasties 
ymproved CORN FLAKES 


ERVE these golden flakes of toast- 
ed corn with cream or milk, and 
appetite says, “That’s it!” 









No bother 


to prepare, no cooking—always ready, 


and delightful. 


A serving usually 


costs less than a cent. 


There’s nothing like these crisp, 
flavory flakes of toasted corn to charm 


the taste. 


There’s energy-building 


nourishment in their goodness, too. 
Make sure you get Post Toasties—in 
the Yellow and Red package—worth 
asking for by name. 


Post Toasties 


—Improved CORN FLAKES 


Made by Postum Cereal Co.,; Inc.; 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





DOWN 
ONE YEAR 



















Bean or Ground 

Fresh From the Wholesale Roaster 
Saving Retailer's Profit 
‘ARCEL POST PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF YOUR 
CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR CASH 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
GULLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington Street 
Established 83 Years New York City 

















Girls! Girls 1! 
Save Your Hair 


‘With-Cuticura 
Soap an Olntent oles andra an ching te 


COMBINATION HAIR NET PACK 25c 


SELF-THREADING NEEDLES 10c 
FULL LINE QUICK SELLERS FOR AGENTS 
8. DAVIS, 325 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 













When writing advertisers be sure to say 
You saw it in the American Agricalturist 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


BROILER MARKET GOOD 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HE demand continues active for 

spring broilers especially —— 
shipments from nearby sections. There 
is an increasing proportion of broilers 
among the freight shipments of live 
poultry from the West, but the total 
supplies have not been so far in excess 
of demand. The fanciest large colored 
live broilers still bring 60c; average 
colored, 50 @55c; White Leghorn, 


large, 50c; white leghorn, average 40 
@ 45c. 

The demand for broilers for the 
Memorial Day holiday will be greater 


as this is orc of the best periods of the 
year for marketing broilers. The 
small size broilers of 1 lb. and under 
sell at a decided discount and are in 
limited demand. The choice being for 
fancy large stock of 2 lbs. and over 
each. 

There is little demand at present for 
heavy fowls. Ducks and geese are 
neglected except the Long Island spring 
ducks which have been selling in large 
quantities at 29 to 30c. 


EGG MARKET WEAKER 


Although top quotations for extra 
fancy hennery white eggs were about 
the same on Thursday of last week the 
general condition of the market, espe- 
cially on average quality of nearby eggs 


was weaker. The supply of nearby 
white eggs was very plentiful and they 
moved slowly. The bulk of the nearby 
eggs sold at prices ranging from 30 
to 33c with probably a larger propor 
tion at around 30@3k Even at 
these prices trading was not particu- 
larly active. 

Many egg shippers have asked the 


question recently as to why their returns 
are much lower than quotations, also as 
to why the New Jersey hennery white 
eggs would be quoted so much higher 


than other nearby hennery' whites. 
This situation is due to the fact that a 
certain limited fastidious trade is 


thei 
selected eggs 


willing to pay higher prices for 
regular supply of fancy, 


which they can buy without shopping 
around and taking any risk as to 
quality. The New Jersey extras bring 


higher prices because the eggs covered 
by the top quotation are selected to a 
uniform large size, perfect cleanliness, 
chalk white color, new laid quality and 
light colored yolks. Furthermore these 
eggs are in the market in sufficient 
quantities to provide a _ continuous 
source of supply under brands of reli 
able character all during the year and 
dealers become familiar with them and 
can fill their needs without spending 
time in picking out cases here and there 
around in the market. 

Most of the nearby white eggs reach 
the market in small lots of irregular 
quality and lacking in the careful 
selection required by the more particu- 
lar buyers. Even occasional lots that 
are of exceptional quality are not of 
this quality and are not on the market 
continuously. 

When the market is heavily supplied 
with irregular qualities of eggs as at 
present, dealers must find other outlets 
than their regular trade for immediate 
consumption and whenever it becomes 
necessary to sell to buyers who candle 
and repack for storage, concessions 
must be made to make it worth while 
for the speculative buyer. Such buyers 
will buy in lots of 100 or 200 at a time 
at a round price which may be more 
than the value of some of the eggs and 
less than the value of others. 

The highest prices are paid only for 
e which are very closely selected 

of fairly large production and this 
selection involves expense in both 
labor and rejections. Quotations at 
best are merely an attempt to repre- 
sent the market and report on a gen 
eral way in which sales are made. 
The fact that eggs of a given quality 
are quoted at a given price does not 
mean that they can on that day be 
sold in unlimited quantities at that 
price. 

Buyers for storage are much more 
conservative this year than last, be- 
cause of the heavy loss last year due 
to the excess supplies in storage. It is 
to be expected that the quantities of 
eggs put into storage this year will be 
less than last year unless prices drop 
to very much lower level. On May 10, 








there were reported on hand in the 
four largest markets of the country 
2,023,240 of eggs compared with 2,835,- 
961 at this time last year. The total 
receipts of eggs at New York last week 
were approximately the same as the 
previous week and considerable in 
excess of the receipts in the corres- 
ponding week last year. 


BUTTER MARKET STRONGER 


Creamery butter advanced still high- 
er last week by %c on high score and 
4c on extras, 92 score. The receipts 
up to and including Thursday last 
week were about 5,000 packages short 
of the previous week which reduced 
the supply below the consumptive re- 
quirements and made it necessary to 
draw on the very moderate reserve 
stocks. This caused a very active and 
strong market for all fresh receipts 
with trading mostly at 44c per Ib. for 
creamery extras and a few favorite 
a fraction above 44c. 


most old potatoes, the buyers are turn- 
ing their attention to new and these are 
selling from $7 to $7.25 per bbl. on 
the dock 

Potatoes from the West are coming 
in sprouted, spongy and some are 
showing rot, Stock of this kind has a 
bad effect on prices and tends to keep 
them low. Furthermore, the stock in 
storage is larger than at any time this 
season, 

The total carlot shipments of the 
1922 crop up to May 5 were 234,279 
cars, compared with total of 226,651 up 
to May 6 last year, and a total of 238,- 
288 for all of last season. Apparently 
the carlot shipments by the end of this 
season will exceed by quite a large 
figure the total shipments of last year. 


HAY PRICES STEADY 
Top grades of hay in the New York 
markets held steady last week, but 
toward the close of the week there was 























brands selling at a tendency toward lower prices. 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 

eastern farmers sold on May 10: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... os 6 6mCti( O0U0UC eR 
Other hennery whites, extras.....cccccccccees 5@36 os = woe eee 

MRCP BUGER. ccccccceecceeoseceseteeccocoes 32@34 30@31 2st 
PRs én 6:06 US.b SHES RES NS rkbRhEseeonece = =—Stsé SCO a 
Gathered whites, ‘first to “extra eee OGSE cesses ceccce 
SG GPG «6.0.66 6 6 6 Seweeeneseonece S@20 #3 ceesee 8 § evecose 
Hennery browns, extras. .....cccccccsccceces — £ 2500 #§  svenmibe 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras..... 29@32 “9@S0 — wees 
Pallets No. 1. .ccccccccccesccesseccccs . Se 0 060C wee 0COC OD 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score...........es.s. 1'4@45 45@47 ° 
Extra (92 WP icdsatasbveeseeaneeses 14@45 it 
State dairy (aalted), Qwest. .cccacececcoesscs 13! $2M4S lk cee 
Good toe PrIMe. .. 2. cocvceccecesscecccqnes 12'0@4 S4@I0 — wa eeee 

Hay and Straw, Large Bales devel nee U. S. Grade Old Grade Standards 
eee eee err rrr $23a 2 $20@21 $21@22 
Pemeeee Fe. Bi... +c do evetseeee: 2O@2R ss cece 19@20 
Pee HRGNNSS.. «0 cc cceesccecéeseeesecséese soars —téis CP ae - 
Faney light eet GHEE . « aceceescenes cesses 26Q2T sl weeces 21@22 
Alfalfa De CRE, <ecdernssonenconece 2T@29 = cece . - 
Oat straw No I | ee ee 15.50@16 

Live Poultry. Reiiniae Lots (cents per + Ib. 

Fowl lor i far yh Se. caceenkeenateeoned 7T@28 H6@2Z8 Z8a@2 
Fowl gh d poor 22024 24@25 ‘ 

Chick leghorns WRETTTTLILT LT TTT TT Te ous . 25@20 
ROOSSTS. oc ccccecsccesecccsoccsscesscoceces 14 17@18 16@ 1s 

Live Stock (cents per pound) 

Cc good to MmediuM......cccccseceses e 9 @il\ 9 @IO% = ceccee 

Bulls, comn TO BOOK... cr eccvcccccccccecee | @ 4% 1'46@ 5% 

Lambs, common to ZO0d....ccesccesssecceces » @12 11 @wis' 

Sheep, common'to good ewes.........ccesceees 44@ 5! 7 2 8 enences 

Hogs, Yorkers .. . 1 1 ce cb eccccceseccecceses 8 @s' SY4@ 8% = ceeee - 
7 





cold 


increase 


has delayed 
production. 
from the 


weather 
in butter 
coming in 


Continued 
expected 
Shipments are 


West by express and two cars of Can- 
adian were due the end of the week. 
Some additional Danish butter is ex- 
pected this week. In general it may be 
said that the butter market is in a 
very healthy condition and promises 
to continue so. There was an extreme 
shortage of unsalted butter last week 


and premiums as high as 6 @ 7c above 
quotations were paid in some instances. 


CHEESE PRICES STEADY 
In spite of an increase in receipts of 


cheese last week, the prices continued 
steady, with an average run: State 
whole milk flats, fresh, selling at 22c 
per lb. A considerable increase in pro- 


duction last week was «reported in 
Wisconsin and it is expected that Wis- 
consin primary market prices will de- 
cline somewhat in the next few days. 
The cold storage season has hardly 
begun as yet and the market continues 
in very healthy condition. 

DRIED APPLES NOT ACTIVE 

There is practically no market for 
dried apples at New York just now. 
Prime apples for early shipment are 
being held, up-State at about 9% to 
9c Ib. f.0.b Prices queted New 
York: Prime, 9% @10%@; choice, 
10% @11\ec; fancy, 11% @12%e Ib. 


POTATO MARKET QUIET 


Receipts of old potatoes in the New 
York freight yards were relatively 
light last week, but the demand fell off 
considerably. Consequently prices were 
low and the movement dull. States 
sold at from $2.75 per 150-Ib. sack for 
the best, to as low as $2 for poorest 
in the wholesale markets. 

Because of the inferior quality of 





from hand 
increasing 


Staples were buying only 
to mouth. Shipments were 
as a result of issuing of new permits, 
but no hay was received by boat. 
Prices at Brooklyn terminals were $1 
lower than at Manhattan on_ top 
grades and $2 lower per ton on lower 
grades, 


LIVE CALVES ADVANCE 


At the end of last week there was a 
stronger demand for live calves and 
the wholesale price advanced $1 per 
cewt., making the top quotations on 
prime veal, live, $13.50. Medium to 
good sold at 8 to Ile and culls 6 to 8c 
per lb. The market was stronger for 
lambs, State spring lambs of best qual- 
ity bringing 14 to 17c per lb.; medium 
to good, clipped, 11 to 14c¢; fair, 10c, 
and culls, 8 to 10c. Hogs were weak, 
name selling $8.50 to $8.80 on 
May 


DRESSED CALVES DULL 


Trade was slow on country dressed 
calves last week and prices were barely 
steady, except for finest veals which 
are scarce and sell readily. Wholesale 
prices of dressed calves during the 
week held at around the following per 
lb.; choice, 16 @ 17c, prime, 13 @ l5ec, 
good, 10 @ 12c, common, 6 @ 9c. Very 
few sales above léc. 

Dressed lamb receipts were light and 
sold slowly at range of $3 @ $9 each, 
with a few heavy at $9.50 to $10.: 
Dressed sheep sold at a variety of 
prices not exceeding $4 each 


MAPLE SYRUP SELLS SLOWLY 


In the New York. wholesale markets 
there was very little selling of maple [ 
syrup shipped on consignment last 
week. Prices on pure maple in gallon 
cans, wholesale, varied from $1.90 to 
$2.35, but trade quotation was $2 per 


gallon. Supply of maple sugar light, 
quoted in lb. cakes at 25 to 30c. Quan. 
tities of very dark poor-quality sugar 
from Vermont and Canada have been 
sold at around 20c lb. in blocks and 
sacks. Uniform quality dark sugar 
made from filtered syrup and not burnt 
will bring from 21 to 24c Ib., depend. 
ing on volume of sales and purity, 


FURTHER DECLINE IN FEEDS 


With the exception of gluten feed, 
which advanced slightly, there were 
further declines in most feedstuffs last 
week. Trading was limited. Whole. 
sale quotations on carlots, in 100-Ih, 
sacks, Buffalo rate basis, per ton on 
May 10, were: 

Gluten feed, $41.05; cottonseed meal, 
$44.80; of] meal, $39; standard spring bran, 
$34; hard winter bran, $34.50; standard 
spring middlings, $34.50: choice flour mid. 
dlings, $37: white hominy, $35.80 Feed 
grains per bushel, No. 2 yellow corn, 92c; 
No. 2 white oats, 534%¢; No. 3 white oats, 
51%c; barley feed, 74 @78c; No. 2 rye, 89¢, 


CASH GRAINS AT NEW YORE 


Cash grain quotations May 11 at 
New York were as follows: 

Wheat, No. 2 $1.47; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.33%4: eorn, No, 2 yellow. $1.00% ; No. 2 
mixed, 99%; oats, No. 2 white, 5514 @ 5ée; 
No. 3 white, 54@54%c: rye, c. i. f. export, 
90ce. 

Chicago—No. 2 white corn, 811, @ 81 \%e 
No. 2 yellow corn, 82 @82%c;: oats, No. 2 
white, 46% @47c; No. 3 white, 451 @ 4Te; 
rye, 77% @77' Me; barley, 65 @ 68c. 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


WANTED FRESH 


Brown and White Eggs 
Also Duck Eggs 


GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
23 and 25 Jay Street, New York 
Established 1867 


WANTED 


If you have HAY and STRAW to sell 

write us for quotations and tree Book- 

let ‘‘ How to market Hay and Straw.” 
JOHN E. MURRAY, Inc. 

1658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 














SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St.—N. Y. C. EGG S 


Write for shipping Tags 
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RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more® 
month will give you some highest 
quality breeders Investigate NOW 
our plan of unequaled co-operation. 


SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 


Keeseville, N. ¥. 
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Es 2 BEST IN THE WORLD ~ 


. > zp weason has proven to be the 
it a 2, . * 

ctor is the great rom 

ne fe ~¥ years, which speaks most L— — B- of 
sality A Superior Service 

will receive the Healthiest, most ‘robust chicks produced, 

ne oe ~at is the kind we are famous for thro it the country. 

if you want fall layers order now, we are still i: 8 position to 


aip immediately 


PURE BRED BABY CHICKS 
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ouistar 
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Per 25 Per 50 Per 100 
Chicks Chicks 


Variety Chicks 
bgbors inch 2 } $4.00 $7.80 $15.00 
“pri Brown -- - } $4.50 $8.50 $17.00 
Barred Rocks - + + + 
$C. @R.C. R. 1. Reds - $4.75 $9.00 $18.00 
White Wyar dottes “2. 

Bre Rock® - = >> f $8.00 $10.00 $19.00 
ee CeCe ee 

v reas i a oe 
fat Orpingtons > } $5.80 $10.80 $21.00 
White Orpingtons 
Gixed Chicks or Broilers $3.75 $6.75 $13.00 
Light Brahma $8.75 $16.50 $30.00 
Bees eck Gi | $11.00 $21.00 $40.00 
June, July and August chicks 1! — lower. By 500 or 1,000 
i sriety, special discount allowed 


wt won your ering is large or 
e -areful attention. Catalogue on 

immediate livery 
ANT HONY H. MOSS, Morris Plains, New Jersey 
= 


Strickler’s Quality Chicks 


Hatches May 30, June 4-11-18-25 


_Beching Eggs ane Stock. 
av 


same 




















€ » Barron English S. C. White Leg 
lative quality mated to pedigreed 
ckerels pen headed by Lady Storrs’ Pen 
‘ t records of 240 to 271 eggs each 
ir Highest quality vigorous chicks 
bs i lelivery parcel post prepaid, 100% 
$ 1 live delivery guaranteed. $10 per 100, 
00, $95 ver 1,000. Also husky pure-bred 
Rock chicks, $12 per 100, 57 per 500 





LEONARD F. STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa. 














From 200-Egg Hens 
Chicks from winter laying, farm raised. mature stock 
§.C.W. Leghorns, R. L. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orp- 
ingt ns, Anconas, Diack Jersey Giants, White Indian 
ner Ducks, $13 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. 
. rece! Post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8.00 per 100. Belgian 
Hares and New Zealand Reds. Circular free 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
_Ridgewood, N. J. 


CHICKS for June and July Delivery 








Our 19th Season producing good strong 
chicks from heavy-laying strains. 58, 
White and Brown Leghorns, $9.50 per 100: 


Buff and Black Leghorns, $10 per 100; Barre ad 
and White Rocks, $12 per 100; Anconas, Black 
Minorcas, $11.50 per 10 White W yandotess, 
per 100, 









R. C. Reds, $13 per 100. Mixed, $8.50 
Order direct from this ad. We guarantee %< live de- 
livery. Catalogue free 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY 

Bax R New Washington, Ohio 
a), CHICKS WITH PEP, $11 Per 100 and Up 
4 i. Hogan-tested flocks Postpaid, full | 

v4 ive delivery guaranteed Buff Orpingtons 

4 Wh. and Sil. Wyandottes, 50, $9.25; 100, $18 
te Barred and Wh. Rocks, S. and R. ¢ Reds 
Minor 50, $8.25; 100, $16. Anconas and Heavy Broil 
rs, 23; 100, $14 Wh., Br. and Buff Leghorns, 
30, $7; 100, $13; mixed, all varieties, $11 per 100 
straight. On 500, 5%, off; 1,900, 10°, off. 

Free catalog Member I. B. C. A 
HOLGATE HATCHERY, Box A, Holgate, Ohio 





750,000 CHICKS 


$9.00 PER 100 AND UP. 
tested, well-kept, heavy-laying flocks 

AND BUFF LEGHORNS, ANCONAS, 100, an, 300 
$32; 500, $52. BARRED ROCKS, REDS AND MI- 
NORCAS, 100, $13; 300, $38; 500, 962. BUFF ORPING 
TONS, WHITE ROCKS AND WHITE WYAN., 100, 
Sstraight. Mixed Chicks, 100, $9 straight. Post- 
paid, full live delivery guaranteed. Order right from this ad. 


Free Catalog. Reference, 4 Banks, 
TRISTATE HATCHERIES, Box 510,  ARCHBOLD, OHIO 


Summer for delivery 

Prices BABY CHICKS after June 15th 

White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 

pinconas and Black Minorcas  . }10c. each 
rred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 

White W yan« iottes and cis, R. I. Reds, }]13¢ each 

Seated Varieties 9c. each 


7 er Promet ship ome nts make first, second and third choice. If we 
peal t on, one variety could fill on another. We send by 


-—" Ng 
, BR., 





= fost pre "pai. a 90 be Ra Ly T nee guaranteed, Order 

THE LANTZ HATCHERY ©*tgbanea TIFFIN, OHIO 

F That are better, stronger, with plenty of 

\ pep’’; chicks easier to raise. That’s the 

kind you have been looking for; that’s the 

kind our system produces It will pay you 

to learn how it is done. Write today for 

free new Bulletin. ELDEN E. COOLEY, 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





— b> 
TIFF ANY’S SUPERIOR CHICKS 
THAT LIVE 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White and Barred Rocks 
8. C. R. I. Reds 
Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 
Get my free circular before you or der chicks—tells 
why the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer 
and most profitable breed on earth. Write today. 


A.E.HAMPTON, Box A _ Pittstown, N. J. 


TOM BARRON S. C. W. LEGHORN 


THE WORLD'S BEST ERS. BABY CHICKS. 
__ DAVID M. HAM MMOND, CORTLAND. 6. ¥. 


White Leghorn Baby Chicks ord breeders on range; 


ore winter egg producers. Our chicks live and do so at 
t YARMOND POULTRY FARM, Vanderburg, N. J. 








and K@6S8 from high rec- 


§ fine Pc Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks,Guineas, 
Bant . Co , Pi , Chicks, Stock 
Fees, Tie eataten antames ollies: geons cka, 4 





PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsylvania. 


30,000 Chicks weekly 


Hatches due June 5, 12, 19 and 26 


Hatched by experts with 
perience in one of the largest, finest and 
best equipped hatcheries in the State 
80 per cent of our March, April and May 
orders were from old customers, and or 
ders for thousands of Chicks were refused 
owing to insufficient incubator capacity 
June, July Order June, July and August Chicks 


13 years’ ex 





and Aug. early, at these rock-bottom prices: 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns.......... 10¢ each 
Barred BIB. 000507 090000050000500008088 ¢ eacl 
Cc. RI Reds and 8. C. Black Minorcas ide each 
R C. White Wyandottes........... 14e each 
Broiler “hicks (Heavy Breeds) - Se each 
Broiler Chicks (Light Breeds) 8e each 

Lots of 500.......% cent per chick less 

Lots of 1000.. - lL cent per chick less 


100 per cent dive delivery guaranteed. Prepaid t 
your door. $1.00 will book your order 
} FINE CATALOG FREE 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY - Richfield, Pa. 
Members I. B. C. Association 

















Order June Chicks Now 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week and every 
hour in the day. We are the world’ 
latgest producers 


, THREE MILLION FOR 1923 





Twelve popular breeds of best thorobred 
stock obtainable, moderately priced; also 
QUALITY chicks from heavy laying stock 
at_ small additional cost 

We deliver by parcel post an ywhere East 
of the Rockies and guarantee safe 
arrival 

Write Neare@ Address, To-day, for 


ginths, Seandar Catalog—FREE 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


Boston, Mass., Dept. .... 184 Friend Street 
Philadelphia, ae Dept. ais ncuahel 833 Locust Street 

. 1967 West 74th Street 
Chicago, itt. 42 





. 6 7 So. Dearborn Street 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


BABY CHICKS 


lively kind—THE KIND 
THAT LIVE AND GROW—FROM PER- 
SONALLY SUPERVISED and CULLED 
FREE RANGE FARM FLOCKS of heavy 
laying strains produced in one of the most 
modern hatcheries in the country 
BARRED and WHITE ROCKS, REDS, 





The big, fluffy, 





ANCON AS, MINORCAS, 50, $8; 100, $15; 
500, $72.50. BUFF ORPINGTONS and 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, 50, $8.50: 100, 
$16; 500, $77.50. WHITE and BROWN 
LEGHORNS, 50, $6.50; 100, $12; 500, $60. Postpaid and 
full live delivery guaranteed. Bank Reference Order 
NOW direct from this ad and get them when you want 
them. Free circular. NORWALK CHICK HATCHERY, 


Box B6, Norwalk, Ohio. Only 15 hours from New York City 


BABY CHICKS— 














Price List Prepaid to you Pure bred Stock 
100 50 25 
White and Brown Leghorns - - - $10.00 $5.50 $3.00 
Buff and Black Leghorns - - = 10.00 5.50 3.00 
Anconas - - ee 6 6 & 11.00 6.00 3.25 
Rhode Island Reds -“2* 2 2 © © = 31.60 6.25 3.50 
Barred Rocks - - - » * = 11.50 6.25 3.50 
Single Comb Black Minorcas - + = 18.00 7.00 3.75 
Buff and White Rocks - - 13.00 7.00 3.1 
White and Silver Laced | Wyandottes 14.00 7.50 4.00 
Buff Orpingtons - - i. a 00 7.50 4.00 
Black Langshans- - - - - - = = 15.90 8.00 4.25 
Light Brahmas - - -- 19. 00 8610.00 5.25 
All absolutely first class, | pure bred stock. Prompt 
shipments made. Mail orders to 

J. KREJCI, 2165 East 86th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





"QUALITY CHICKS 


Real Bargains in Quality Chicks 


When you consider value 
on unsurpassed Hillpot 


quality chick value—here's a price list 
Quality Chicks that shows the most 


economical and profitable investment you can make. 





guar Veurss,, 
7m, saben" 


White, Black or Brown Leghorns | *- 
Barred Rocks ° 
Rocks o evan ° 

f e- 

Ee perees or Memerone_- : 


$ “Hite 

SPECIA ‘ 

Moting A white Leghorns = 12.75 25. a se 

B wre Leghorns - : i?-% 8: . 
EARS eae 1H Be ioe is 
Order now— «i paying layers are quickly comenn from sturdy, Hilipot quality 

chicks. Send money order, check or registered letter. Chicks chipped ares! post wim 

safe arrival of full count guaranteed anywhere in U.S. A. east of Mississippi River. 


W.F.HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


fie its 
ae 


ATING 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


eae 


Also R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 
cups, at six of the leading shows the past winter. 


w PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jérsey 


Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


25 Chicks $11.00 50 Chicks $21.00 100 Chicks $40.00 


Order direct from this ad. 





























S. C. 


cas at l4c 


poe HUBERS ’ RELIABLE CHICKS | 


Don't fail to take advantage of these prices, for they 
ber one grade chicks. 
They will be money-makers. 
White 
Anconas at 11 


and Brown Leghorns and odds and ends at 10 cents. 8. C. 
cents. R. C. and S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks, 13 cents. 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes at 15 cents. 5S. C. Black Minor- 


40,000 Chicks Every Week. Order Direct from This Ad. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 


After June Ist 


will include our num- 
Our stock is bred for quality and heavy egg production 
Will ship any number of chicks from 25 on up. 


Special Summer Prices %& 


ents. S. C. Buff Minorcas at 20 cents. 





Attractive Catalog Free. 











our blue ribbo: 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


It pays to keep utility stock which give the best production of the highest-class eggs. 


Strain of S. C. 


L. H. ROBINSON, Genesee Valley Poultry Farm, Box 200, CASTILE, N. Y. 





C-ertified by the N. Y. S. Co-Op. Poultry Cert. Asso. 

H-usky, by coming from free range vigorous stock. 

I -mproved by careful selection and good breeding. 

C-hicks, which come from high productive stock. 

K-eep records up to the standard of their parents. 

S-trong, coming from stock of high constitutional vigor. 

Breeding pens contain 


mers from the New York State Production Show. Let me quote you prices on the Genesee Valley 
White Leghorns. Write for circular, stating your requirements and shipping dates preferred. 











BABY CHICKS © 


Hatched from strong and vigorous 
northern raised flocks of English 
White Leghorns and Anconas bred 
for high egg production. We guar- 
antee 100% live chicks on arrival 
Postage PAID. Prices reasonable 


Instructive Catalog and prices free on request 


QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 


Chicks —Breeders—Eggs 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 

Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both 

combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 

Utility Quality. 16th year. Catalog free. 
TRY US AND BE SATISFIED 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565, Riverdale, N. J. 





at cheese Rock 
Bottom Prices 


2h Chicks 60 Chicks 100 Chicks 
S. C. W. Leghorns $3.25 $5.00 $10.00 
Barred Rocks 4.00 7.00 14.00 
R. I. Reds. 4.00 7.00 14.00 


500 chicks one-half cent per chick less. Every chick 

guaranteed from healthy, vigorous free range stock 
Post paid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 

€. C. BROWN, Prop. SERGEANTSVILLE, WN. J. 








Barron 8. C. W. 
15 cents each and up. 
guaranteed 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Leghorns, Barred Rocks, and R. I. Reds, 
Hatches every week. Satisfaction 
Catalogue free. 


Cc. M. LORGENECKER, Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 





PROFITABLE, VIGOROUS CHICKS 
ae ae DELIVERY. PREPAID LIVE Ls 
cars a0; bof per 1,000. R. I. Red, 

he own ery bie = 
00. After May tn. “Barron's . c. e Leghorn 

$14 per 100; $130 per 1,000 

HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM, ‘Frenchtown, N.J. R. No.1 


Sid per rons 





Free Catalog 


HOME STOCK FARM, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 


S.C. W. Leghorns exclusively. 
bundred. June Chicks $15 
teed. FEEK'S 


Extra fine large May Chicks $18 per 
Free delivery and satisfaction guaran 
S WHITE LEGHORN Fane, CLYDE, NEW YORK 


“Land an and Water Fowl, Chic kens 
Duci ks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Rab 
ts, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock and Eggs 





DUX! 





Pekin and Runner pusines from selected 
= properly mat stock, limited supply 
Ae now_for § -%, delivery 

WAYNE puck FARM & HATCHERY, Clyde, 











ATHENEON CHICKS REDUCED 


12,000 per week 
lay and pay Or 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns $5.50 $48 

2 S. C. Black and . Brown Leghorns. 6.00 it 32 53 
Barred and White Rocks, R. C. wees, Anconas 6.50 12 35 58 

eG Ms ccccuesnsanvnse 7.00 13 63 

% White Wyandottes and Buff Rock: $. . 7.50 14 4! 68 
Silver Wyandottes and Black Minorcas....................0000005- . 8.00 15 75 

Odds and Ends, Heavy Breeds... ........ceeeeccescceecceecs 5.50 10 29 48 

. 5.00 27 45 


Odds and Ends, 


July prices the same. 
or registered letter. 


Athens National 


vigorous, pure-bred, culled farm flocks—the kind that are easy to ralse—live, 


There is a reason. 
VARIETIES 


hatched from healthy, 
ir customers re-order. 


on 
s 


Prices on m0 











Light Breeds......ccccccccccccccccccess 
Mail your order now direct from this ad. Send check, money order, 
oa. , Pesce Post prepaid. Reference: 


16th. 
Full count and live delivery guaranteed. 
CHERY, Box Y, ATHENS, OH 


Last hatch July 
No shipments C. 0. 


D. 
Bank. ATHENS chick HATCHE 





The Chicks that I sell are produced under my personal supervision in a good, modernly 
equipped hatchery which is kept .in best poseile 
ected and of best heavy laying strains, kept on free range, well-housed and handled. 

from disease and properly fed 
mean PhKUFIT to my customers. 
$13.; 500, $62.50. 
WHITE & RUFF ROCKS, WHITE WYANDOTTES, & B. 
WHITE & BUFF ORPINGTONS SIL. L. 


full live delivery 


SUNBEAM HATCHERY 


condition. The parent stock is c arefully 

‘ree 
This enables me to produce strong, growthy Chicks which will 
PRICES: WHITE, BROWN & BUFF LEGHORNS, 50, $7.; 100, 
BARRED ROCKS, R. & 8S. C. REDS & ANCONAS, 50, $8.; 100, $15. ; 500, $72.50. 
MINORGAS, 50, $8.50; 100, $16.; 500, $77.50. 
WYANDOTTES, 50, $9.; 100, $18.; 500, $87.50. I guarantee 
Get your order in now and I will ship when you want them. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Member I. B. C. A. 


by prepaid post. 
BANK REFERENCE 














H. B. TIPPIN, Box F, FINDLAY, OHIO 





ings Bank. Yo 





CHICKS $10 per 100 and Up. 


VARIETIES Prices on 500 1,000 

White, Brown and Buff Leghorns..................... ; $13 $38 62 120 
Barred Rocks, Black Minereas, “Anoonas and Reds ..... $8 15 9} 72 140 
White Rocks and White Wyandottes .................. $8.50 $16 $75 145 
Buff Minorcas 50, $13; 100, $25. Mixed Chicks for Broilers, 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $50. Post- 
paid Full live delivery guaranteed. Hatched in the best possible manner from good, vigorous, 
pure-bred, heavy laying flocks on free range. Carefully selected and packed to go safely. No 
Catalog. Reference, Citizens’ Sav- 


Order right from this ad_with full ‘e'weert and save time 
HE EA 


POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 


u take no chances 
Only 








E NEST HATCHERY, Box F, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
18 hours od. New York City 











BABY CHICKS 


We ship anywhere and pay parcel post 
charges and guarantee 95% safe arrival. 
Barred White and Buff Rocks, R. I. 
Reds; White, Brown and Buff Leghorns; 
White Wyandottes; Black Minorcas; 
Anconas; White and Buff Orpingtons; 
Mixed (odds and ends). Write to-day 
for prices. Prompt deliveries. 


400,000 CHICKS 


Beso hk fw eal it it a 
White, Brown, and Buff Leghorns, 50, $5.50; 
100, $10; 500, $48. Barred Rocks, Reds, An- 
conas, ie _ 50; 100, $12: 500, $58. White 
Roc ks, Wh by ae andottes. Buff Orpingtons, 
oy $7; 100, 13: D  aatiatan ottes, 
0, $7.50; heey $14; Soe. 
reter- 


trom this ad. ona" RE ite dt 
Blanchard, 








E. P. GRAY, Box 90, Savena, N. Y. MODERN. HATCHERY, Box D, Mt. 
Hatched by the best system_of PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION & SELECT GRAD ES 
Incubation, from high class from 40 breeds, heavy layers. 4 
enbobin ovee - kinds of ducklings. ostage 
mg Rt igen tay om PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 





Buff Rocks, Reds, 


W yandottes, 16c. each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 12c. each; 


broilers, 8. each. 
guaranteed by pre 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM 


A nas, Black Minorcas, l4c. each; White A 
. r : Hatcheries from which to 


ship. A month’s Feed FREE. Big 
Catalog Free. Stamps appreciated. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Box AS Gambier, Ohio 


Pekin Ducklings, 30c. each. Safe delivery 


paid parcel post 
NUNDA, N. Y. 











OUR AGENTS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY 


As a member of one of our 
sales organizations, now being 
established in several states, you 
will have an unusual opportunity 
for making money. 

Every farmer needs lightning 
rods to protect his property; 
and R, H. Ce Rods have been 
giving pe rfect lightn ng protec- 
tion for 74 years. They have 
the official approval of the U. S. 
Departme nt of Agriculture and 
the Underwriters’ Laboratoric 


al full part la 
The Reyburr. Hunter Foy Co. 


825 Broadway Cincinnati, Ohio 


CRAINE 


in 
Strength 


When you build a 

new silo or rebuild 

your old one, make it 

a Craine—the strongest 

as well as handsomest silo made. 

Its three wall construction gives per 

fect silage protection. Outside the 

wall of upright staves ie an air-tight, 

water-proof, frost-defying inner wall 

of Silafelt. Outside of both is the 

spiral Crainelox covering, of giant 

strength no hoops, lugs, weak spots, 

repairs, but permanent protection for 

every inch of wall 

You can rebuild an old stave silo into 

a Craine, at half the cost of a new silo. 
Write for beautifully illustrated 
catalog and special discount on 
early orders. Agents wanted. 


CRAINE SILO CO., Inc. 
Box 120 Norwich, N.Y. 


SYMPTOMS 
HEAVES 


$3 Package 
guaranteed to give 

satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
$1 Package sufficient 


for ordinary casee 


Sold on 
its Merits 


SEND TODAY 


Writefordescriptive booklet 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave. Pitteburgh, Pe 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind or . 
Choke-down, can be reduced 

with 


also other Bunches or swelling 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 


No blister 
































At Custer, Michigan 
recently the dealer 
held a Primrose Ser- 
vice Day and hada fac- 
tory expert on handto 
give whatever help 
might be needed. Of 
200 Primroses sold 
locally in the past ten 
years, only 11 were 
brought in needing re- 
pairs or adjustment. 
Of this number the 
biggest repair bill was 
89cents. Sucharecord 
speaks for itself. 





McCormick-Deering Primrose 
Cream Separators 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


BALL-BEARING 


IMROSE Cream Separators have been making a 
good name for themselves in all the dairying sections 
of the country. Their good work is usually taken for 

granted, but if you will turn in wherever you see the sign 
“Primrose Cream Separator Used on This Farm,” and 
make inquiries, you will find liberal praise for the Prim- 
rose. Everywhere is proof of close skimming, long wear, 
and easy operation. Read this evidence: 


Mr. C. W. Coon, Colesburg, Ia., Feb. 26, 1923. 
McCormick-Deering Dealer, Colesburg, ™% " wine 
Dear Sir:—You will no doubt be interested in knowing about 

the Primrose Cream Separator which you sold me 5 years ago 

and is today giving such splendid satisfaction. 

I just returnetl from the Colesburg creamery and was told that 
my cream test was the highest in a year’s average over the 300 
other patrons bringing their cream to this station. The cream 
test averaged 44% during the year 1922 which is 3% higher than 
the next highest average test. 

At the same time our skimmilk test was less than 1-100 of 1%, 
so we were sure that the Primrose was getting all the cream. 

The repair expense on this Primrose separator has been only 
$1.50. Anybody looking for a close-skimming, economical cream 
separator does well to buy a Primrose—for it’s a machine that 
can’t be beat. Yours verytruly, {Signed} J. W. Platt & Son. 


HAT is the sort of work the Primrose has been doing 

for farmers. See the note at left also. Now, with 
ball bearings and other improvements, the McCormick- 
Deering Primrose Cream 
Separator is all the more 
qualified to save cream 
and money and time for 
new owners. Made in 5 
sizes: hand and power 
operated. The McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer will 
show you this ball-bear- 
ing machine. 


baat 


of America 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, IIL 

















Get Double Value 
For Your Money by 


Accepting one of our remarkable money- 
saving subscription bargains. These 
attractive offers are open for only a 
limited period, so order at once. Sub- 
scriptions may be new, renewal or ex- 
tension 





Pictorial Review 

Gentlewoman .20 | One a for 

Am. Agriculturist 1.00 ( 

Farm & Fireside .50) $1.85 
$2.63 


Farm & Fireside 1 Year ) Subseription 
Youth’s,Companion 13 tssues| Value for 
Christian Herald 13 Issues — 


Am. Agriculturist pg | $1.32 


$1.50) All Four 


$2.20 
Subscription 
Value for 
Only 


$1.10 


Farm & Fireside 
Today’s Housewife 6 Months | 
Gentlewoman 1 Year 
Am. Agriculturist | Year 


1 Year ) 





Mai. your order now for one of these bargains. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 4-1 


Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 
New York and New Jersey over $25,000,000 and has re- 
turned to them over $157,000 in dividends. 

If you au your own farm or intend to purchase a farm, we are 
prepared to make a long-time, easy-payment loan. Interest at 5%. 
Payments semi-annually. Loans run for 33 years but can be paid at 
borrowers’ option any time after 5 years. Local representative in 
every district. 

Look ahead! If you will need a loan this season write now for information. 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 


Gers 
lederal faimloan 
Bonds 


ll 


KENTUCKY NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO | SECURED. Send shovel 
Chewing. 5 pounds, $1.75; 10 pounds, $5.00; 20 pounds, model of your inven 
$5.25 Smoking, 5 pounds, $1.25 10 pounds, $2.00. | for examination wrist 
‘ and a C 


Send no money ay when received. FARMERS’ CO- FREE book 
OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, Paducah, Ky. JACOBI & JACOBI, 378 Ouray Bidg., Washington, 0. 


WANTED @i 





——— 
TA 
gem ee fy 
oor aD a 
of TE en , 
Railway Postal Clerks peace r eee 
7” FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T-211, Rochester 
EXAMINATIONS EVERYWHERE MAY 26 47 8irs: Sen h reo. (1) sp 
MEN—BOYS 18 TO 35 o* hig of Government jobs obtainable: (@) toll 


MAIL CLER — 
$1600 to $2300 a Year 
d me, without charge. (1) spect 
MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY I can get a government position. 


BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR FARMERS 


STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID VACATIONS + 
Travel—See the Country 4 


plication. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3R, Free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
579 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. 


4€1 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 











Address ...ccecceeees 




















